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AM Branches of Rubber Industry 
Report [ncreased Activity 


Practically All Rubber Factories Show Increased Production Schedules 


Akron 





Tire Plants Working Near Capacity—Original Equipment and Spring 
Dating Orders Having Their Effect-—Trenton Reported Busy— 


Storms Force Footwear Factories to Speed Output 


S rIMULATED by large spring dating 
orders and increasing demand for origi- 


equipment tires, the tire lustry p 
pears ( vetting der Va\ 1 € oT 
t S ns it S i I recent vears 
Ma l ire already working almost at 

ipa p g s } ive bee 
1 er i 1 the past, ! Facturers re 
port. Dealer sales ivier than is usual 

S sé robably due to eg vinter 
mot gx ¢ ti Irous it much of the 
count! The speeding up of the tomobile 
plants has also meant a rush of original 
equipment orders for the darger factories 
Mail order houses have their winter sales 
underway and are taking tires in large 


from the manufacturers. 


The speeding up production in the tire 


plants has already relieved the unemploy- 

ment situation in Akron ihe larger fac 
ries in the district have been taking on 

men steadily during the last fortnight, thou 
sands having been hired at the different fac 
Tries 


Vacations Curtailed Till Mid-Summer 
\kron 


; , 
ive pushed their 


plants are ret rted to 


laily production up t 


53.000 tires per day. which sets a new sea 


sonal record for them The company 1s 


feeling a big demand both from the mail 


order houses and the automobile factories, 


in addition to its usual dealer or- 


Employees at the Akron plants 


ganization 


have been notified that Saturday half-holi- 
days will frequently be cancelled in the tire 
departments. Those who are given vaca- 
tions have received notices that production 


schedules will probably make it necessary 


to postpone all such absences until after 


July 1. 


Other Akron factories are operating just 


as busily as Goodyear. Firestone is feeling 
the original equipment demand of Ford and 
other motor car manufacturers. The small 


tire plant, devoted almost exclusively to Ford 


sizes, 1S operating almost at capacity 
as feeling the quicken 


Miller 


management of L 


Miller is re ported 


ing of sales since distribution of 


products came under the 


C. Rockhill, formerly Goodyear sales man- 


ager. Goodrich also has a new sales chief, 


J. D. Tew, who is finding an active demand 


company’s goods. 


sections of the country similar 


reports of increased operations have been 





RUBBER EXCHANGE 
TO HOLD BANQUET 
FEBRUARY 15th 


Rubber 
will be 


Hotel 


The full program has not 


The annual banquet of the 
New York, Inc., 


February 15, at the 


Exchange of 
held on 

Roosevelt. 
been definitely decided upon. but th: 
chief speaker of the occasion will be 
Congressman Lewis T. McFadden, of 


Neal O'Hara 


on the pro 


Pennsylvania. the well 


known humorist, is also 


gram. F. R. Henderson, president of 


the Exchange, will preside. The com- 


in charge of arrangements in- 


mittee 11 
J. Chester 


clude Cuppia, chairman; 
James T. Bryan and Charles T. Wil- 
son. An attendance of between 250 


and 300 members of the crude rub- 
ber trading fraternity and their guests 


are expected. 
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given mention in the daily press dispatches 


In Trenton, N. J., tire 


manutacturers re 


port that orders for both tires and tubes art 
beginning to show an increase and the com- 


Satistactory 
mechanical 


rubber goods are holding their own on fairly 


panies are looking forward to a 


spring season. Plants producing 
normal schedules but orders for hard rubber 
goods are reported to have fallen off slightly 
The Pierce-Roberts Rubber Company has 
been operating at nights but has recently laid 


The 


Joseph Stokes Rubber Company reports that 


off a few employees temporaril) 
its plant in Welland, Canada, is busy The 
Essex Rubber Company reports business as 
being very satisfactory. 

The feeling is widespread that tire pro- 
duction in 1928 will reach 70,000,000 casings. 
In 1927 the production was between 62,000,- 
000 and 63,000,000. 


less than 15 per cent, which is conservative. 


The increase would be 


1927 was not so great as was 


down of the 


The gain in 
expected, due to the letting 
automobile industry during the latter months 


of the year. 


Footwear Plants Busy 


Rubber footwear manufacturers New 
England report that they have had to speed 
up production of rubber shoes of all kinds 


to take care of the unexpected demand from 
recent snowstorms in 
Atlantic 
open winter had previously operated against 
The first days of the 


dealers following the 


the mid-western and states. The 


re-orders by dealers. 
storm depleted many of the dealers’ shelves. 
throughout the industry 1s 


The activity 


keeping the supply houses busy also. Re- 


claimers and chemical houses report ex- 
cellent business and they believe there is a 
very good chance for such conditions to con- 


tinue until early summer. 
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Displaces the surface tension of intensely fine 
pigments, allowing them to be absorbed freely 
in the mixing and produces a stock of excep- 
tional serviceability. 








Also favorably affects the tensile properties of 
the rubber compound, adding tackiness and 
assisting the ageing quality. Buy under the 
above trade-name and be assured of receiving 
the best Retort Pine Tar produced. 





For your protection we have had the trade- 
name registered at Washington. 


DPG DOTG | 
E. W. COLLEDGE, INC. | 


- ; GENERAL SALES AGENT 
Made from American P. O. Box 356 Jacksonville, Fla. 








DIPHENYLGUANIDINI DI-ORTHO-TOLYLGUANIDINE 


Cyanamid Company’s 
own air nitrogen bases. 


Complete technical 
control of each step 
in the manufacturing 
process assures un- 


REPRESENTATIVES 


NEW YORK CITY—J. C. Mathews, 300 Madison Ave. 

CLEVELAND, 0O.—Tyler-Patterson Co., Cuyahoga Bldg. 

CHICAGO, ILL.—S. 8S. Skelton, 1605 Kimball Bldg. 

BOSTON, MASS.—Hird & Conner, Inc., 88 Broad St. 

TRENTON, N. J.—American Oil & Supply Co. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—Martin, Hoyt and Milne, Merchants 
Exchange Bldg. 

MONTREAL, QUE.—Anthes & Son, 8034 Western Ave. 











varying grade uni- 
formity at more than 
99° pure. 





Ample stocks of | 
Aero Brand DPG and | 
DOTG carried at four | 


conveniently-located | CR OW 
points—Warners,N. J., | BRA N D 


(New York Harbor); 
Akron, Chicago, | 
“_ BLACK 


Wilmington, Calif. 
Manufactured b | 
a rere | The Texas Carbon Industries, Inc. 
Breckenridge, I exas 
COMPANY 1 | 


ow TOR LAMP BLACK 


HI WAVY Manufactured by 
Hl UNH M. H. Lummerzheim & Cie 
HAIN | Gand, Belgium 


hi R. W. Greeff & Co., Inc. 


il 64 Water Street New York 
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— Names in 


the News — 





Wiu1aAm H. Koons, of the Thermoid 
Rubber Company, Trenton, N. J., has been 
transferred from the company’s Pacific coast 
office at San Francisco, Cal., to the home 
office and will travel in the New Jersey 
territory. 

GENERAL C. Epwarp Murray, president of 
the Crescent Insulated Wire and Cable Com- 
pany, Trenton, N. J., and Mrs. Murray have 
been spending some time in Quebec, Canada. 











G. D. KRATZ 


Recently Elected President of the Falls 
Tire & Rubber Co. 


Crayton F. Mucrince, until recently in 
charge of the mixing, mill and calendar de- 
partment of the Converse Rubber Shoe Com- 
pany, joined the factory staff of the Hood 
Rubber Company on February 1, in the en- 
gineering department. Mr. Mugridge is a 
graduate of Dartmouth and has been with 
Converse since the war. 

C. F. MarsHALL, of the Seiberling Tire 
& Rubber Company, Akron, was recently 
chosen president of the Akron Association of 
Purchasing Agents. G. D. SULLIVAN and 
C. E. Brown, both of B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, and C. O. THorNuILL, of the Akron 
Standard Mold Company, were among the 
directors elected 

James D. Tew, first vice-president of the 
B. F. Goodrich Company, was held up and 
robbed while driving to his home in Hud- 
son, Ohio, on the night of January 20. A 
few days later the highwaymen were appre- 
hended by the police and most of Mr. Tew’s 


property was returned to him. 





L. J. McKenney has resigned as Detroit 
branch manager of the Manhattan Rubber 
Manufacturing Company, of Passaic, N. J., 
and Curis Bocxtus of the Passaic office has 
been temporarily appointed to the post. 


JosepH MENDELSON, is president of the 
newly organized Cleveland Tire Dealers’ 
Association. Other officers include H. J. 
ALPERIN, secretary and L. C. Gates, treas- 
urer. 


Joun H. Dreux, vice-president and gen- 
eral salesmanager of the Mason Tire & 
Rubber Company, returned to the company’s 
home office at Kent, Ohio, on January 23, 
after a three-weeks business trip through 
the south and middle west. 


R. Paut Scurerser, of the safety depart- 
ment, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company; 
N. H. Myers, of the Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Company, and F. L. Greenya, of the 
Fisk Rubber Company, have been added to 
the executive committee of the Rubber Sec- 
tion of the National Safety Council. 


Joun W. Tuomas, vice-president of the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, 
Ohio, celebrated his twentieth anniversary 
of unbroken connection with his organiza- 
tion on January 23. His first employment 
with the company at the age of 28, was 
in the chemical laboratory at a salary of 
less than $100 per month. 

Paut Worth, chief engineer of the India 
Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, sailed for 
Scotland January 14. While company offi- 
cials stated that Mr. Worth’s visit was on 
company business, they would not confirm 
the rumor that he would have charge of the 
remodeling of the factory in Scotland, which 
the India company is reported to have ac- 
quired an interest in for the manufacture of 
tires. 

W. D. Suits, secretary of the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Company, has been 
elected a member of the board of trustees of 
the Western Reserve Academy, Hudson, O. 
Among the other trustees of the institution 
is F. A. SEIBERLING, president of the Seiber- 
ling Rubber Company. 

Bruce Beprorp, president of the Luzerne 
Rubber Company, Trenton, N. J., has been 
elected head of the Manufacturers’ Council, 
of the Trenton Chamber of Commerce. 
Joun A. LAMBERT, secretary and treasurer 
of the Acme Rubber Company and C. H. 
OAKLEY, president of the Essex Rubber 
Company, both of Trenton, are also members 
of the Council. 

Horace B. Tosin, president of the Woven 
Steel Hose and Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J., 
and Mrs. Tobin and Bruce BeEprorp and 
Mrs. Bedford have been spending some time 
in Quebec, Canada. 


V. R. Jacoss, of the aeronautical depart- 
ment of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, addressed the Rotary Club of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, recently on the subject of “Rigid 
Aircraft.” Mr. Jacobs, who was a naval 
officer during the World War, has made a 
special study of “lighter-than-air” ships, par- 
ticularly the Zeppelin type. 
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John J. Chandler 


John J. Chandler, vice-president of The 
Hoggson & Pettis Manufacturing Company, 
New Haven, Conn., and a member of the 
Rubber Association of America, died at his 
home in New Haven on December 18. 

Mr. Chandler was born in November, 
1865, in New Haven, where he received his 
education and early training. 

He entered the employ of his company in 
1881 as an apprentice and rose steadily as 





J. J. Chandler 


the organization enlarged, serving success- 
ively as foreman, superintendent and travel- 
ing representative until his election as an 
officer of the company in 1906. His business 
brought him into close contact with the 
rubber trade with which he enjoyed a wide 


acquaintance and popularity. 


H. M. Lambert 


H. M. Lambert, founder and former 
president of the Lambert Tire and Rubber 
Company, Akron, O., died suddenly of heart 
disease at the Akron City Club on Feb- 
ruary 4. He had come to Akron from his 
home at Portland, Ore., a few days previ- 
ously in connection with the business of his 
old company and was apparently in good 
health up to within a few hours of his 
death. The fatal attack came shortly after 
an early morning walk with his old friend 
and business associate, J. W. Coyle, vice- 
president and chairman of the Lambert 
company’s board, and he passed away shortly 
before noon. 

Mr. Lambert was of an inventive turn of 
mind and the Lambert Tire and Rubber 
Company was organized as a result of his 
invention of a special tire. The company 
while organized in Portland, Ore., began 
operation in Akron in 1918. Mr. Lambert 
continued as president until May, 1927, when 
George and Penfield Seiberling together 
with J. W. Coyle took over the active con- 
trol of the company’s affairs. 








Additional News Items 
Will Be Found in a 


Section Starting on Page 488 
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and Properties 


Casein. Pyroxylin and Synthetic Resin Plastics Come Into Competition 


With Hard Rubber 
Properties Which [It Possesses 
+)! ASTI ( e place i e list of important 

manutac re t é ann ndicates that 

these < re tha S s aped and 
lormed into artict sorts and uses lhe plasti 
masses are t vari racter and while some can be 
molded 1! the CO are et ) heating tners are 
molded whe hot é cooling he properties of 
the plastic mass« i the products that are derived 
trom tnem epel l ( ) the compositor t] it 18, on 
the 1! re het iT 

he con I l ( isses varies greatly \ 
orts ot mate | ( then \ v fillers, whicl 
ict merely i ( j r t ¢ S é irpose 
t ’ 1 r il e mass, are mixes wit 
the | ( “ < he er can itselt 
he yt va V¢ l ) e w ( efi Ito! 
ol ist ) ( e tie rtil stones 5 
we ( iT 1 as well as o 
gan ( ( c, the wer is lime 
vl ’ ert ( ea which thus 
bi togeth ( firn nion, torming a 
iTrtiin \ < S ] L SI té | S 
i he ( ist isses 

Qreanic and Inorganic Binders 

Lhe va merous ¢ aps 1 re sO 
thar e im ( U4 subst ces as Giue re 
tir ilbume ( ( es, SUK is cellulose acetate 
ind nitroce é he \ ylastics svnthetic resins 
of various es é ches, natural res etc., can 
be usé Phere ¢ c binders the results 
obtains “ ( { | icco la ce wit! 
their <« iractel 

he u istic industry 1 that it 
deals wit a mate i whi S oldable whe eated and 
becomes hard whe ‘ Rubber is itself used as a bindet 
n the mat ict e | vhicl case the percentage 
of 1 er wv e ve comparison with the pro 
portions of other ingredt lhe rubber lustry proper 
is however essentially « erned with the manufacture of 
merchandise which « large proportions ot the rubber 
gum or binder 

It 1S readily under ndable that rere should be con 
tact between the plastic industrv and the rubber industry, 


there shou be 
Im certall 
plastics can be en 
uses, tor rubber 1s the 
lor 
petition 


used these 


hetween the 
tics, particularly in the 
It 1s m: rest 


in the 


inll 


most curs 


even 
| 
certain classes 


ly 
~¢ 
TMS 
rTryn 
ire 


pre xlucts 
I hat the 


ust not be thought t 
mayor 


properly 


her » af 
wer i111 ITS 


bstance that can be 


ut there is unquestionable com- 


rubber and these plas 


uses ol 
of hard rubber 

e to discuss all the plastics 
anner in this short article, but 


f such outstanding importance 


Each Has Its Advantages, Based on Special! 


Lack Elasticity 


that must be limited to them. hese plastics 


are primarily the pyroxylins, in which cellulose derivatives 


our space 


] ? ] 


are employed, t 
a albumen which forms the 


1e synthetic resins and the caseins. 
Casein 1s principal ingredi 


ent of cheese. Cheese is known to be made by the coagula- 


tion, the curdling of milk by means of enzymes, such 
as rennet. ‘The commercial casein is made from skimmed 
milk and is also precipitated by the action of rennet. The 
casein obtained in this manner has a light yellaw color, 
much like amber. The casein is ground in suitable I] 
and wi rked up into a fine powder. (Casein 1S solubie in 


alkalies and its usefulness depends largely on 


It can be formed into articles which are then hardened 
by treatment with formaldehyde and other chemicals 

Casein is a true plastic and hence more than a simple 
binder. It is like rubber in this respect. In other words, 
irticles can be made from casein alone or in admixture 
vith small amounts of coloring matter. On the other hand 
casein can also be used as a binder and mixed with large 
amounts of such fillers as paper pulp, sawdust, cork waste 
s well as mineral matter such as gypsum, talc, et 

\ great many different articles of personal, domestic 
and industrial use have been manufactured from casein. 


| he case 1n plastics are odorless and colorless He nce then 


colored as desired in the greatest variety of shades, 


are non-inflammable and possess excellent electric proper 


ties. Articles of jewelry, novelties, toilet articles, lles 
and many others are made from casein Caseit sti 
have also entered the industrial field and have beet sed 
to make various electrical and mechanical parts, such as 
cover plates and the like. They have com- 


tool handles, 
1 with hard rubber and have been used as a substitute 
There is no doubt that 
intageous properties and under certain conditions not the 
‘| hey asy | 


pewter 
they possess certain ad- 


are € 


least of these may be the price. 


r difficult to 


but are rathe mold, more si 








These Tubes and Transparent Sheet Are Samples of Inda, 
a Casein Plastic 


ge 
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most other plastics. The casein plastics are resistant to 
oil, alcohol, benzene, and dilute acids, but they are attacked 
by strong acids. They will absorb water when placed in 
water or in a moist atmosphere. 

However, hard rubber has advantages over the casein 
plastics in that it is stronger, will wear longer and will 
resist chemicals better. It is much more easily worked than 
the casein plastics. 

Another very important class of plastics is the pyroxy- 
lins. The pyroxylin plastics have as their base a cellulose 
derivative, either cellulose acetate or cellulose nitrate or 
nitro-cellulose, as it is more commonly called. It must 
not be assumed that these two are the only possible deriva- 
tives of cellulose, for there are other cellulose esters, or 
ethers as they are called, but these are yet of no commercial 
importance. Celluloid is perhaps the best known of these 
plastics. It is unnecessary to mention that a great many 
different articles, used in every-day life, are made from 
celluloid and the rest of the pyroxylins. Novelties, toilet 
articles, balls, toys, buttons, photographic films and knife 
handles are but a few of the pyroxylin products. 

But the use of the pyroxylins in making electrical and 
mechanical equipment is limited. In the first place, the 
pyroxylins are inflammable, and while cellulose acetate is 





This Pyralin Set by duPont Is A Good Illustration of the 
Use of Pyroxylin Plastic 


yposedly a non-inflammable substance, nevertheless this 


Su] 
I 

contention is purely relative only. Then again, the cel- 

luloids and acetate plastics are much too soft to find use 

in making machine parts and the like. There is no com- 


petition between these products and hard rubber tia 
worth while mentioning. 

Perhaps the most important of all the plastics and cer- 
tainly one of the most interesting and one on which the 
most work has been done in recent years is the synthetic 
resins. While the first synthetic resins were made from 
phenol and these resins are largely used at the present time. 
nevertheless it must not be thought that these are the 
only resins that are made synthetically. Cresol and other 
phenols may be used as the starting point, as well as 
various aldehydes and also urea. This latter substance has 
attracted considerable attention recently due to the fact 
that a product was made from it. a synthetic resin to be 
sure, which seemed to possess most of the good properties 
of glass and none of the bad ones. The manufacture of 
synthetic resins is very complicated and many processes are 
used, depending a good deal on the nature of the starting 
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Bakelite Is One of the Best-Known Synthetic Resins. It 
Is Used In Hundreds of Parts, Such As These 





substance and the reagents emploved. The properties of 
the condensation products, as they are called, vary widely 
in consistency, in workability, in applicability, ete. 

The phenolic resins and the other members of this 
group of plastics are products of considerable technical 
and commercial importance. They are used, just like the 
other plastics, for making various articles of every day 
use, such as umbrella handles, toilet articles, beads, buttons, 
etc., but in addition they have very important electrical and 
mechanical application as well. In fact these products may 
be considered as the most serious contenders for business 
in competition with hard rubber. 

Phenolic resins are used in making all sorts of mechani 
cal and electric parts, in the new radio industry as well as 
Motor parts, radio panels, gears, 


.] 
OUCK 


in the older industries. 
dials, tool handles, steering wheels, meter covers, « 
cases, switch boxes, etc., are made from these resins. [heir 
electrical properties differ as do their mechanical proper 
ties, depending on the raw materials and reagents used in 
their manufacture and on the conditions of manufacture 
as well, but their dielectric characteristics are generally very 
marked and for this reason they are preferred often in 
making certain kinds of electrical equipment. The resins 
are easily molded. Some of them will harden when heated 
instead of softening, as might be expected, and all of 
them are generally unaffected by oils and almost impervious 
to water. The hardness and the tensile strength of these 
resins are notable properties. 

Nevertheless none of the synthetic resins possesses the 
elasticity of hard rubber. While it may be true that this 
may be an advantage to the resins in some ways, never 
theless it is a marked disadvantage in other ways, and it is 
for this reason that hard rubber is preferable for many 
purposes. Nevertheless, it is true that the synthetic resins 
are employed for a large number of purposes and give 
good results when used under the proper conditions. 

It should be mentioned that the synthetic resins can 
be colored in any desirable shades by the addition of suit- 
able pigments or dyestuffs. Various fillers are employed 
along with the resins to make compositions which can be 
molded under the influence of heat. It is possible to mold 
the resins and compositions containing them to finished 
size and this is a highly important fact for the reason that 
the synthetic resin plastics do not machine well. 

It is interesting to note that the tensile strength of t 
phenolic resins is about 3,500 to 7,000 pounds per square 


-] 
i 
1 


ne 


inch, which is about that of hard rubber. The synthetic 
resins will resist temperatures better than hard rubber and 
this is a very important property. Thus resins of this 


character will resist a temperature as high as 300 degrees F. 
while rubber will not stand up against a temperature of 
150 degrees F. 
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igment Reenforcement of | 
Reclaimed Rubber 


The Accompanying Paper Records the Effects of Different 
Types of Compounding Materials on Reclaimed Rubber. 


By H. A. WinKLEMANN and E. G. CROAKMAN 
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(Figure 12) The stress-strain curve with 2.5 volumes is lower ment. The resistances to tear (Figure 19) and abrasion are very 


than the reclaim alone, but as the amount of pigment is increased 
a decided stiffening effect is obtained, reaching a maximum of 20 
volumes. The tensile strength (Figure 10) improves as the amount 
of pigment is increased, while the elongations remain almost con- 
stant. The modulus increase with each addition of pigment. The 
resistance to tear (Figure 11) and abrasion are increased slightly 
with increased volume loading. 

Zinc Oxipe—Zinc oxide has a reenforcing effect and, although 
the degree of stiffening increases with each addition of pigment, 
this effect is not very marked. (Figure 13) The tensile strength 
(Figure 14) and modulus at 200 per cent increase slightly with 
each addition of pigment. The elongation, however, remains prac- 
tically constant even up to 20 volumes. The resistance to tear and 
abrasion increase slightly. (Figure 15) 

Kapox—There is a decided reenforcing effect and in every in- 
stance the ultimate breaks are higher than those obtained with the 
reclaim alone. (Figure 16) Increased volume loading has little 
effect on the tensile strength (Figure 14) beyond 5 volumes, al- 
though there is an appreciable increase up to this point. The 
modulus at 200 per cent remains almost constant up to 20 volumes. 
Very little effect on the elongations is observed. The resistance 
to tear (Figure 15) and abrasion increases with each addition 
of Kadox and, in every case, is better than that obtained with the 
reclaim. 

THERMATOMIC CARBON—The stress-strain curves with varying 
volumes of Thermatomic Carbon show decided reenforcing effect in 
reclaimed rubber. (Figure 17) The degree of stiffening is pro- 
portional to the amount of pigment added. Increased volume load- 
ing (Figure 18) gives only a slight improvement in tensile strength 
and the effect on the elongation is almost negligible. The modulus 
at 200 per cent elongation and the resistance to tear (Figure 19) 
and abrasion increase with each addition of pigment. 

Carson Briack—This material gives higher physical properties 
in every instance than the reclaim alone or any of the other com- 
pounding ingredients. (Figure 20) The reenforcing effect in- 
creases in proportion to the amount added. The tensile strength 
(Figure 18) increases with each addition of carbon black. With 
none of the other pigments does the modulus at 200 per cent elon- 
gation show such a marked increase with each addition of pig- 


much higher than those obtained with any other pigment. 








TABLE I—PLASTICITY MEASUREMENTS 
5 Vo_uMEsS 15 Vo_umeEs 


Appep PIGMENT s 
N value Plasticity K N value Plasticity K 


Mineral rubber ......... 0.746 2.72 0.643 3.06 
WEEE Sb6ceneb cane Kes 0.521 3.91 0.569 3.84 
SE TE cescesisccnsese Sree 3.69 0.569 3.84 
DGD scceencaccesenas 0.711 3.32 0.637 3.66 
Ce” «vtvtes oes ou0e os 0.581 4.18 0.863 5.63 
CRI avacnteteeooeoee 0.813 4.21 0.721 4.13 
SE CED 26s cowreeseeé 0.659 3.55 0.829 4.60 
SE itil des acne pest 0.668 3.32 0.531 4.76 
Thermatomic carbon .... 0.963 3.38 0.718 3.53 
Case TENE 6 tas kdésaese 0.663 4.09 0.527 6.36 
N value Plasticity K 


Reclaim (no pigment) 0.680 3.53 








PLasticiry—Plasticity measurements were made on the Williams 
plastometer on the sample of reclaimed rubber and on the reclaim 
containing 5 to 15 volumes of the various pigments. (Table I) In 
preparing the sample for test the reclaim is warmed by several 
passes through a cold mill with a setting of 3/16 inch (5mm.). The 
warmed stock is calendered as thinly as possible and is plied up 
to a thickness of about 14 mm. The plies are firmly pressed together 
to exclude air. A pellet having a volume of 2 cc. is used for each 
determination. 

The mixtures containing mineral rubber have higher plasticity 
than the reclaim itself. Five volumes of barytes and thermatomic 
carbon give higher plasticity than the reclaim itself, but with 15 
volumes the results are practically the same as with the reclaim 
alone. Five volumes of whiting, catalpo, and zinc oxide decrease 
the plasticity of the reclaim, although the addition of 15 volumes 
causes no further decrease. Clay, Kadox, and carbon black show a 
marked decrease in plasticity with increased volume loading. 

The plastometer measures the resistance to flow at a given tem- 
perature and load. It does not measure the nerve or working prop- 
erties of a rubber compound. It is possible for a rubber compound 
to show a high plasticity and yet have poor working properties due 
to nerviness. 

MeEtTHOopDs OF Mrxtnc—A comparison of the two methods of mix- 
ing which were used is illustrated in Figures 21, 22, and 23 for 
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Kadox and carl hlacl e tensile and elongati in each case compounds were cured at 287° F. (142° C.) and 267° F. (131° C.). 

check wel vit ‘ eriment erro! respective ly. We therefore have the effect of reentorcing pigments 
e effect of a erators and an activator such as zinc oxide o1 with accelerators at both a high and moderately low temperature 

the ropet le | containing varying [he physical properties of the reclaim containing varying vol- 

t I lack was determined umes of Kadox with diphenylguanidine as the accelerator are the 

} I elerators and the { ( ontinued ) Paaé 178) 
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NTER-PLANT VISITS 


The Policy of Visiting Plants of 
Competitors Has Accomplished 
Much Good in the Rubber Industry 


Hie rubber executives of prior generations 
would look with horror upon the present day 
practice of visiting plants of competitors and 

permitting them in turn to invade the four walls 

of their factories. Yet plant visitations are now an 
old story in the industry, and comparisons of pro- 
cesses, labor conditions, waste percentages, and even 
compounds are being made with systematic regu- 
larity 

[here is no question that this change in policy 
has done a lot of good in the industry. All cards 
are laid on the table and the old air of suspicion 
and distrust has vanished. Just as organized scout- 
ing in intercollegiate football has been found to be 
more satisfactory than agreements to the contrary, 
so the rubber industry has found that everyone 1s 
the gainer by these friendly interplant visits. 


The Closed-Door Policy 

It must not be assumed that rubber executives a 
few years back were uninterested in what their 
competitors were doing. On the contrary they spent 
more time thinking about it because sources of in- 
formation were so meagre and uncertain. Such 
sources as were available savored of the back-door 
variety. Former employees of some competitor 
would pass the word along about some process or 
some method which he had seen, but such reports 
were usually garbled in the telling, and experienced 
superintendents learned to pay little attention to 
them. 

In fact, experience has long ago taught the 
schooled rubber man that the fact that one plant 
does a certain thing one way and his competitor 
another, does not indicate that there is a “one best 
way” for all concerned. Plant conditions have a 
lot to do with determining methods. One factory 
may have more space than another, a different class 
of labor, different power conditions, or a dozen 
other reasons why his competitor’s methods will not 
work for him. Then again, a process may be ob- 
served in a competitor's plant which he is about to 
discard because it has proved unsatisfactory. Under 
the old system a plant superintendent might hear of 
it, and adopt it on the strength of the mere fact that 
his competitor was using it, only to find that it would 
not work for him either. 

Even under the most open conditions, the plant 
visit made with no definite object in view is apt to 
prove wearisome and a waste of time. The trouble 
is that in going through a competitor’s plant the aver- 
age man sees too much. He gets a kaleidoscopic 
view of the plant and retains little more than a gen- 
eral impression. 





Many of the large rubber companies, who, strange 
to say, do more plant visiting than the smaller ones, 
have realized this by experience and have laid down 
a definite policy on plant visits. When an executive 
returns from a trip through a competitor's plant, he 
is required to make a detailed report of what he has 
seen, to make comparisons, and in conclusion to out- 
line any suggestions for improvements he has to 
make. These are carefully indexed and filed, and 
as the suggestions are acted upon, a report of that 
action is filed also. In this way, when an executive 
desires to make a plant visit about a certain subject, 
he is first obliged to consult the file, and in many 
cases the information he seeks is available there so 
that the trip is unnecessary and much time is saved 
If the information is not recent, he learns what has 
been found out in the past and has a definite back- 
ground against which to proceed. 

Why make the plant visit? It is apparent that the 
direct benefit of borrowing ideas and 
wholesale is practically nil. But the wise company 
official encourages these intervisitations because he 
knows that they are the best builders of executive 
morale known. We all see too much of our own 
four walls. We are apt to lose our perspective. 
What happens? Superintendent A is in a rut; he is 
“fed up” on his troubles—production, quality, labor 
costs, and so on. He visits the plant of Superin- 
tendent B. Inevitably he comes back with this out- 
wardly expressed thought “You know we thought 
we were pretty rotten on this or that. But you know 
over at B’s plant he is only doing so and so. 
we re not so rotten after all!” Yet inwardly he has 
made mental note of many things where Superin- 
tendent B has him beaten by a city block. And 
quietly he goes about correcting those troubles. He 
gets a new slant on many things. The psychological 
effect is stimulating, and therein lies the real value 
of plant visits. 


pre CESSES 


I guess 


Further Co-operation Desirable 


But it must not be inferred that the millenium in 
rubber has arrived. Not all plants have unlocked 
the doors as yet. And there is room for more co- 
operation with respect to merchandising methods and 
practices than there has been in the past. But we 
are entering on a period in the industry which has 
much in store for all, and there is no question that 
this opening of the doors to each other’s plants has 
done much to enhance the growth and prosperity of 
the industry. It ultimately contributes to lower costs 
for all and that means wider markets and a bigger 
industry. 
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A Carbon Black Color Tester 


N THE theory that variation in color is closely related 
to the properties which carbon black shows when used 
t in rubber, Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., 
oston, have developed a 
Profes- 


as a reinforcing aget 
carbon black manufacturers of 
color testing instrument known as the Nigré meter. 
sor Arthur C. Hardy of the physics department of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology colloraborated with the 
Cabot laboratory in the work. 

The Nigrometer, which is an adaptation of the principle 

















The Nigrometer for Carbon Black Testing 


of the intensimeter in optics, aids in detecting differences 
in color of samples of carbon black when such differences 
cannot be distinguished by the unaided human eye. It 
measures comparatively the amount of light reflected from 
black surfaces, such as carbon black rubbed in oil. The 
instrument is expected by the Cabot organization to be 
useful in culling carbon black at the plant but is not thought 
to be practical for use by the individual rubber manufac- 
turer. 


Ebon—-New Carbon Black Stock 
: I ‘O MEET present day needs of tire manufacturers in 


assisting tires to resist excessive tread wear, the U. S. 
Rubber Reclaiming Company, New York City, have just 
announced a new black stock called “Ebon.” This stock 
is the result of many experiments to develop a combina- 
tion of high grade reclaim and carbon black for use in tread 
stock so as to help prevent rapid wear. 

Due to high speed, four-wheel brakes, quick get-aways 
and concrete roads, tires are called on to do more work 
than ever before. To meet this condition Ebon was devel- 
oped. The outstanding feature of this stock is the uniform 
incorporation of intimately dispersed carbon black, made 
possible by a newly developed process. In addition to giv- 
ing added resistance to abrasion, Ebon is said to produce 
and long wearing tread. 


a jet black, tough, resilent 


New Anti-Oxidant and Accelerator 


HE Rubber Service Laboratories Company, of Akron, 

has announced the introduction of a new amine prod- 
uct called “Oxynone.” It is a definite crystalline chemical 
compound, developed in the company’s own research labora- 
tories and is both an anti-oxidant and an accelerator. 

Its accelerating power is quite mild in pure gum stocks 
but is more powerful in tread stocks as it is not affected by 
carbon black. As an accelerator it requires full curing tem- 
peratures similar to the di-substituted guanidines or Hexa. 


Oxvnone 
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In a quality tread its accelerating power is claimed to be 
equal to DOTG and in mechanical goods it is said to be 
better than DPG. It is also claimed that its range of cure 
is long and the modulus of stocks containing it increases on 
prolonged cure and on aging. Numerous oxygen bomb 
tests show less falling off in tensile of the stock on aging 
when using Oxynone than in cases where some other ma- 
terial is used. 


Exclusive Rights to Tensol 

Exclusive rights for the use in the rubber industry of 
“Tensol,” a solvent recently introduced by the Chemical 
and Dye Corporation of Newark, N. J., have been taken 
by one of the principal American rubber manufacturers, 
according to a statement of the corporation. “Tensol” is 
said to be a valuable time saver in many industries, as it 
“accomplishes a mixture of solids and liquids instanta- 
neously.” The solvent is used in the separation of materials, 
such as rubber from fabric. The name of the rubber manu- 
facturer given exclusive rights to the material was not 
announced. 








Selling Rubber Goods By House-to-House Calls 


The sale of household rubber goods by agents who travel 
from house to house throughout the country is being actively 
tried out by an Akron company. Instead of carrying 
Fuller brushes or Realsilk hosiery or any other well-known 
line sold by agents, the representative carries samples of 
47 useful rubber articles. It is claimed that on account of 
the attractiveness of the goods and the diversity of the line, 
sales are made at almost every house visited. Rubber 
household necessities and specialties of every sort are in- 
cluded, ranging from window washing outfits to bathing 
caps. 





The Good Roads Movement 

The United States, with 80 per cent of the world’s auto- 
mobiles, properly has more good roads than any other na- 
tion. Yet it has only started on the business of building 
good roads. Recent figures show that only 76,000 miles of . 
high type pavement have been laid, of which 50,000 miles 
are concrete. This is a negligible amount when the nation’s 
total highway mileage of 3,000,000 miles is considered. 








Pigment Reinforcement of Reclaimed Rubber 
(Continued from page 476) 








same as those obtained when no accelerator is used, with the ex- 
ception of 20 volumes of Kadox which shows a slightly higher 
stress-strain curve. (Figures 24 and 25) Safex at 131° C. does 
not affect the rate of cure but increases the tensile strength (Figure 
26) and resistance to abrasion. (Figure 27) Safex gives a very 
much higher stress-strain curve, accompanied by a lower elonga- 
tion. It has no effect on the resistance to tear. 

Diphenylguanidine and Safex increase the rate of cure and im- 
prove the tensile strength of a whole-tire reclaim containing vary- 
ing volumes of carbon black. (Figures 29 and 30) The resistance 
to tear (Figure 31) is slightly improved, whereas the accelerators 
give a higher stress-strain curve with 10 volumes of carbon black 
(Figure 28), but with 20 volumes Safex does not give any higher 
stress-strain curve than when no accelerator is used This is 
probably due to the degree of cure obtained at the lower tempera- 
ture. 

Safex in a whole-tire reclaim containing varying volumes of 
clay or whiting gives improved tensile strength, resistance to tear 
and abrasion, and a higher modulus. The rate of cure is in- 
creased. Diphenylguanidine has very little effect other then in- 
creasing the rate of cure. 

Effect of Low-Temperature Curing 

It is logical to ask what benefits may be expected from low- 
temperature curing of a reclaim which in the course of its manu- 
facture has been subjected to temperatures ranging from 350° to 
385° F. (177° to 196° C.). The results of this study show that 
there is a distinct benefit to be derived by curing at lower tempera- 


tures. 
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G. F. u "eeks and Native 
Servant in the Sierra Madre 
during Rubber Explorations. 
From a Wash Drawing by a 
Latin-American Artist. 


RUBBER w MEXICO 


An Account of a Two Years’ Search for ~_ 
Rubber Producing Growths in Western Mexico Jf 


By GEORGE F. WEEKS 


(For economic reasons, active interest in the rubber pro- 
ducing growths native to the west coast of Mexico is in 
direct proportion to the price of rubber. The high rubber 
prices of 1925 immediately revived interest in the possibili- 
ties of bringing the region into production and investigations 
were being planned when the price of rubber declined. Any 
future rubber shortage, or any national emergency, would 
inevitably bring about the exploitation of some of these re- 
sources. For that reason THE RUBBER AGE welcomes this 
opportunity of putting on record at this time, the story of 
the two-year survey of Mr. George F. Weeks. This ac- 
count is here made public for the first time. On account of 
its length, only a first installment can be printed in this 
issue. Epitor). 


regard to the natural rubber resources of the West 
Coast of Mexico by the explanation that the writer 
makes no claim to botanical or chemical erudition. He has 
been a newspaper man all his life and maintained more or 
less connection with that occupation during a prolonged 
stay in Mexico. Having been self-deported from his Cali- 
fornia home to its southern neighbor by the necessity of a 
radical change in scene and occupation in consequence of a 
threatening condition of health, he sought any possible op- 
portunity for employment commensurate with his condition. 
Such an opportunity presented itself in a search for new 
rubber-producing growths in the Sierra Madre and Pacific 
Coast regions of the western part of the country, and what 
is set down here is the result of the observations made in 
this search. 
Determining the presence of rubber in plant growths is 
for the most part a very simple matter and requires only 
basic instruction from the hands of an expert. Having 


: seems well to premise what is about to be said with 


gained certain elemental facts regarding the growths sought, 
professional botanists and authorities were subsequently 
consulted and the discoveries made were checked up in the 
light of the technical information thus gained, as will be 
noted. For a preliminary investigation of this kind technical 
knowledge is not an indispensable requisite. I applied to 
it the same principle that I had always followed in my news- 
paper work. Given or finding a clue, I merely followed 
it to its ultimate conclusion and wherever it led. This 
might, as it indeed did, involve the ascent and descent of 
lofty mountains, traversing jungles and forests, and the 
enduring of hardships of the variety incidentally and neces- 
sarily met in traveling in a rough and sparsely settled region. 

During the greater part of 1907 and 1908 the writer 
was engaged in handling guayule shrub (the famous desert 
rubber growth of northern Mexico) on behalf of some 
American owners of a half-million acre tract of so-called 
desert land in the central part of the State of Coahuila, 
having headquarters in the pretty little town of Cuatro 
Cienegas. The various reduction plants in that and the 
adjacent States created a lively demand for the shrub and 
the region was ransacked for areas thereof. The price of 
wild and plantation Hevea rubber at that time was much 
higher than it subsequently became under increased pro- 
duction from plantations. The fortunate owners of guayule 
bearing lands not infrequently harvested crops which yielded 
many times the original cost of their holdings and made 
many of them wealthy. 

While engaged in the guayule business a cursory study 
was at the same time made of other plants that might or 
might not contain rubber, it being a fact that the majority 
of the vegetable growths of the desert region carry a per- 
centage of that product. In this way valuable information 
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Blanco in 
Bloom 


Palo 


Palo Blanco of the Hill 
Country 


was gained that afterwards came into play in other direc- 
tions 

In the latter part of 1908 I undertook a journey by mule- 
s of one of the railways traversing the 
great interior plateau, across the Sierra Madre and to the 
Pacific coast, with the purpose of ascertaining, so far as a 
cursory examination would permit, what natural growths 
might be found rubber content sufficient to 
make their exploitation worth while. 

Reports had drifted across the mountains that trees were 


to be found on the western slope and in the coast region 


hack trom the terminu 


possessing a 


which carried sufficient rubber in their latex to encourage in- 


vestigation. Especially notable among these was a so-called 


Palo Blanco (White Tree). and also a Palo Colorado (Red 
ree ) My attention was to be centered upon these two 
growths, though at the same time nothing was to be 


neglected that might lead to the discovery of any tree, vine, 


shrub or plant containing the desired product 
The first Palo Bla found on the western 


‘ . 
trees 


were 


slope of the Sierra Madre at an elevation of about 3,000 to 
$000 feet \t that height the weather in the winter 
months, at which time my journeying was commenced, was 
decidedly cool, and while an abundance of Palo Blanco trees 
were tound, they were in a dormant condition and none 
could be seen that yielded more than a few drops of latex, 
though these responded to the simple test for rubber 

It was learned later that on lands nearer the sea level 


these trees, or at all events growths bearing the same name, 
According to those who 
claimed to be acquainted with them, they were of two kinds, 
male and female, the latter yielding abundant supplies of 
the hot and rainy 
But by the time these seasons opened, I had been obliged 
to return for awhile to the interior and was thus precluded 
from any further investigation at that juncture. 

from hearsay, however, and 


were to be found in abundance 


| 


latex carrving rubber during seasons 


lhe information gathered 
more especially from an acquaintance who had had occasion 
erowth, was encouraging, and led to the 
belief that the Pal was worthy of further investi 
gation \s already stated, in the lower foothills and on the 


low lands of the coast a growth was encountered which was 


to investigate this 


also a Palo Blan or White Tree, and which yielded 
rubber-carrying latex in quantity. Some of the people 
whom I consulted considered this the same growth as that 


' 


of the mountains, but this did not coincide with my own 
| was inclined on further investigation to class 
hilte or Chicate, later encountered 

same region in the mountains where the Palo 
Blan | were large areas of the Palo Colorado, 
and at the time of my visit (January) several pack-trains 
the gum which had been gathered 


observation 
it with the tree called 
In the 


was [foul 


were met laden with 


earlier. treated bv boiling and pressing in order to cleanse 





Palo Colorado 
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and preserve it, and was now en route to 
one of the guayule factories in Coahuila 


| dearned later that it was shipped to 
Germany. 

! found that there were no less, than 
three trees known by the natives as Palo 


Colorado, from the color of their bark, but 
that only one of them yielded rubber- 
carrying latex. The latex of this tree is 
sometimes gathered in cups from the 
diagonal gashes made in the bark of the 
trunk with a machete. | obtained 
some by scraping or shaving the outer bark 
from the trunk with a machete, whereupon 
the latex exuded slowly and at once began 
to coagulate, forming a thin continuous 
laver or sheet. Commencing at the lower 
end of this exudation with a clean twig held 
transversely, the entire sheet was rolled up 
into an oblong snow-white mass. 


also 


in the 
Sierra Madre 


Inquiry showed that it was possible to make contracts 
with responsible persons, such as village Presidentes or 
Mayors, as well as business men, to have quantities of the 
gum gathered and paid for by weight, the price being such 
as to afford a good margin for profit. Some that I saw 
had been molded into large balls a foot or more in diameter, 
but the gum was filled with bits of bark, leaves and other 
impurities, which had to be removed by boiling and other 
treatment prior to being pressed into oblong cakes for 
shipment. I was given to understand that an almost un- 
limited quantity could be obtained in this manner, and had 
numerous offers from natives desirous to engage in the 
extraction and preparation of the gum. Transportation, 
however, was a great difficulty, since the nearest railway 
with interior connections was several days’ journey distant, 
and from ten days to two weeks was required for a loaded 
pack-train to cover the distance one way. While the region 
where this tree is found has many large mining camps, of 
ancient origin and producing abundantly, no wagon roads 
have ever built therein and for 300 vears all 
transportation has been by pack animal 


been over 


Habitat of the Palo Colorado 

| found the Palo Colorado at the various points visited 
(taez, San Andrés de la Sierra, San Pedro, San Gregorio, 
Bacis, Huahuapan, Tamazula, etc., and was reliably in- 
formed that there was an abundance of the tree in a belt 
extending practically over the entire length of the State 
of Durango, on the west slope of the Sierra, reaching also 
into Sinaloa, Nayarit and even farther south, though under 
different local names. 

Having visited the points named, as well as many others, 
[ next headed for Culiacan, capital of the State of Sinaloa, 
for I learned that an American company in that city con- 
trolled a couple of million acres or more of land in that 
State. I determined to ascertain what knowledge they 
might have of the existence of rubber growths thereon, and 
found that while they were aware of such existence, they 
had never done anything to develop this resource, and will- 
ingly encouraged the advent of outsiders desirous to engage 
in the venture 

In leaving the Sierra for the lowlands of the coast, a most 
interesting and valuable discovery was made. It was my 
practice to test every new growth of whatever kind that was 
tree, shrub, plant or vine—as to its rubber 
possibilities. Shortly after leaving Tamazula, on the 
boundary between the States of Durango and Sinaloa, my 
attention was attracted to a peculiar appearing and abundant 
growth of a novel description. From a common base sev- 
eral feet in circumference and of proportionate diameter, 
sprang scores of separate plant stems, crowded closely to- 
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gether and from an inch to an inch and a half in diameter 
at the base. They extended ten or a dozen feet in the air, 
falling gradually apart, then curved gracefully until the 
extremities were but a short distance from the ground. | 
measured some stems that were fifteen feet in length, the 
average being ten or twelve feet. There was no vegetation 
of any kind throughout the entire length of the stems, except 
at the extremities, where there were a few small leaves and 
some equally diminutive bright red flowers. To my amaze- 
ment when I cut some of these stems from the parent with 
my machete, white milk flowed from the several parts as 
freely almost as though a small water pipe had been frac- 
tured. 

While I was thus engaged a native passed by, and seeing 
that I was a stranger took it upon himself to warn me in 
the most kindly fashion regarding what he called a Palo 
Valo or Bad Tree. He said that the milk was “muy 
venenosa” (very poisonous), and that if I allowed any of it 
to splash in my eyes, as might easily happen from its abund- 
ance and the manner in which I was handling the plant, | 
would become permanently blinded. I must also be careful 
not to allow any of it to reach my stomach. Subsequently 
| found that the warning was well based, though I was 
never poisoned, as I took great care in handling this as well 
as other strange growths. 

Tests Previously Made on Plant 

Having ascertained that the latex indeed carried rubber, 
this appeared to me a promising field for further investiga- 
tion, especially as I learned that the growth was abundant in 
all that part of the country. Hearing that the proprietors ot 
a large hacienda at Pericos, some thirty or forty miles north 
of Culiacan, had made some tentative experiments in this di- 
rection, to determine the possibility of extracting rubber in 
paying quantities from the plant, I went thither. When 
my errand was made known, I was given a hearty welcome, 
as they had long wished for the advent of some one who 
would undertake the exploitation. The report proved cor- 
rect so far as it went. Some of the latex had been ex- 
tracted, coagulated and sent to Mexico City for testing. 
The chemist entrusted with the work ( Professor J. McCon- 
nell Saunders of the National Medical Institute) had re- 
ported that he found a considerable percentage of rubber 
in the sample, and that he regarded it as having valuable 
possibilities. 

To my great surprise, I learned that the native name for 
the plant, besides that of Palo Malo, was Candelilla. For 
a couple of years I had been more or less familiar with the 
desert plant known by the same name, which grows in 
juxtaposition with the guayule, in Coahuila and other States, 
and which is valued only because of the wax that exudes 
from the stems in scales and is recovered by the application 
of steam and hot water. But this growth is of small size, 
not more than a foot or eighteen inches in average length, 
the stems being round, with few or no leaves, and only a 
fraction of an inch in diameter. 

The botanical name of the wax producing desert Can- 
delilla is the rather suggestive but well merited one of 
Euphorbia Anti-Syphilitica, while the coast variety of heroic 
proportions is Pedilanthus Involucrantus, both being of the 
Euphorbia family. 

I was assured that with Pericos as a center, practically 
unlimited quantities of the plant could be obtained, and 
was tendered the facilities of the hacienda for handling it. 
There was a fiber manufactory in successful operation, and 
the gathering and reduction of the Candelilla could be 
undertaken with moderate additional outlay. I was also 
told that tests had demonstrated that two years only were 
required to renew the growth from the original roots after 
the stems had been once removed, so that an indefinite sup- 
ply could be depended upon for all time. (To be continued 
in the February 25 issue.) 
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schaphorsts CHATS 
with the ENGINEER 


By W. F. Scaapnorst, M.E. 





Rubber Belt Slip 
Peres ws it is not clear in the minds of many engi- 


neers who operate rubber belts why each per cent of 

belt slip means a loss of 1 per cent of the fuel. Thus, 
1 per cent slip means 1 per cent fuel loss, 2 per cent slip 
means 2 per cent fuel loss, etc. 

To explain why this is true I will use a hoisting engine 
for illustration, as shown in Fig. 1. 
This engine, we will say, is so ar- 
ranged that it will raise a weight of 
33,000 pounds one foot high in one 
minute, which is equivalent to doing 
the work of one horsepower. If 
this engine is equipped with a clutch 
ring as shown the power can readily 
be thrown on and off. When the 
power is on, all of the mechanical 
energy delivered by the engine is 
expended in lifting the weight. 

Now let us assume that the clutch 
is adjusted so that the weight is 
lifted a few feet and while at that 
point the clutch ring slips in such 
a way that the weight is held sus- 
pended in mid-air. In other words, 
the weight does not move upward or downward at all while 
the engine is running at normal speed. The weight is “hang 
ing there’ and is certainly exerting a tension of 33,000 
pounds throughout the cable. It is being held there by the 
“friction” of the clutch ring. If there were no friction the 
weight would fall. Therefore, the engine is doing work 
even though the weight does not move a millionth of an 
inch. In fact, the engine is doing just as much work as it 
would be doing if the weight were moving upward at the 
rate of one foot per minute. This is true for the same 
reason that in a Prony brake, Fig. II, the power of an 
engine is determined by measuring the pressure P on the 
scales, multiplying it by the “theoretical” distance through 
which it moves in one minute (which is 211L.N) and 
dividing by 33,000. The brake and scales do not move at 
all, yet, power is being developed. 

In the case of the hoisting engine and the 33,000 pound 
weight, the case is identical. In fact, many Prony brakes 
are designed on that very principle, i.e., with suspended 
weights. The behavior of the engine, cut-off, etc., is just 
the same when the suspended weight is not moving as when 
it is moving. The only way in which the power could be 
reduced with a weight moving more slowly would be to 
“gear down” the speed of the cable. Then the horsepower 
delivered by the engine would be directly proportional to 
the speed at which the weight is being raised, neglecting 
transmission friction through gearing, and assuming that 
there would be no slip in the clutch. 

The same is true with belts. If we had a belt that did 
not move at all, but in which the tensions were the same 
as when pulling full load, the engine would be dissipating 
energy at the same rate at which it is spent when pulling 
full load. We would then have a belt-Prony-brake. Where 
belt slip is 50 per cent, one-half of the fuel is wasted, and 
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where there is no belt slip, no fuel is wasted on that account, 
but it is always directly proportional to the slip excepting 
in cases where tensions change while slip takes place. 
Usually, though, where slip is 5 per cent or thereabouts 
there is very little change in belt tension, if any. 

For these reasons, in gasoline engine belts, where speed 
fluctuations are often rather violent, the slip occurs at the 
time when tensions are greatest and therefore each per cent 
of slip may represent more than one per cent of the fuel 
loss 

A slipping belt is therefore expensive, not only in the 
cost of the wearing out of the belt and lessened production, 
but in the cost of the wasted fuel. 


Reclaimed Rubber Used in 1927 

iw THE monthly reclaimed rubber consumption figures 

of the Rubber Association be taken as 80 per cent com- 
plete, a basis which government surveys of the entire Amer- 
ican rubber manufacturing industry have proven to be a 
reasonable one, a total consumption of 174,000 long tons 
of reclaimed rubber in 1927 is indicated. On the same 
basis, the consumption in 1926 amounted to 164,500 long 
tons. During 1926 there was 46 per cent as much re- 
claimed rubber used in the United States as there was crude 
rubber used and in 1927 this percentage rose to 46.9 per 
cent. Since the increase is no less than one per cent, it 
may be presumed that the relative consumption of reclaimed 
rubber has about reached a point of balance, at least while 
the price of crude rubber remains about where it was 
during 1927. Monthly figures for 1927 are as follows: 


CONSUMPTION OF RECLAIMED RUBBER IN THE 
Unitep STATES IN 1927 


Per Cent to 
Month Long Tons Crude Rubber Used 

January 12,100 38.3 
February : 14,100 46.7 
March 13.300 36.7 
April , 16,300 45.3 
May 15,400 444 
Tune 15.200 44.8 
Tuly 13,500 46.2 
August . 15.400 46.1 
September 14,400 53 
October 16.700 62.9 
November 14.500 54.1 
December 13.100 $1.6 

Torat 174,000 46.9 
1926 Tora 164,500 46. 
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‘PORTAGE TIRES are being guaranteed for 5,000 miles... . 
The three leading accelerators in use are aniline, tetramethy- 
lenediamine and hexamethylenetetramine. . . . Mason has increased 
its daily tire production to 1,500 tires. . . . Goodyear provided en- 
tertainment for over 2,000 employees who joined the Army train- 
ing schools at Camps Sherman and Sheridan by sending the Good- 
year Friars to both Pearce Tire & Rubber Company 
of Ashtabula, Ohio, is contemplating increasing its capitalization 
from $100,000 to $200,000 Fisk Rubber Company sales in 1917 


- 


$28,000,000, an 


camps. 


increase of 40 per cent 
the previous year. . . . Aniline Oil is quoted at 26 cents per pound. 

The Ehrman Tire & Rubber Company, Chicago, IIl., recently 
opened its tire factory. Mason Tire & Rubber Company ex- 
pects to begin the manufacture of its new cord tire. ... The tire 
is cured by the air-bag process which has proven the most effective 
manner of curing cord tires. . . . Kelly-Springfield reports profits 
of $2,700,000 on net sales of $14,000,000 for 1917. . . . Up-river, fine 
Para is quoted at 58 cents spot. 


were announced as over 
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Russer (With Trade Statistics) Trade Promotion Series 
No. 55. By E. G. Holt, chief, Rubber Division, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C., 1927. 
Price 45 cents. 257 pp. 














MARKETING oF CrupE 


This publication is an amplification of Trade Information Bulletin 
No. 180, entitled “Marketing of Plantation Rubber” by J. J. Blandin, 
special agent of the Department of Commerce and published in 
1924. The present volume describes the marketing of all the well 
better-known grades of crude rubber and also includes statistics 
of rubber production, consumption and stocks, where available, for 
every country of any importance as a producer or consumer of 
rubber. It is thus intended to supply much of the basic information 
necessary for the statistical purposes of rubber manufacturers and 
traders. Similar data has never before been collected and published 
in one volume. 

A discussion of the restriction policy of the British Government 
in connection with rubber exports from the Middle East is also 
contained in the volume together with a complece statement of the 
present restrictive legislation and regulations in force. 

The information concerning trade practices in European crude 
rubber trading centers was gathered by the author, E. G. Holt, 
Rubber Division of the Department of Commerce, 
Previous reports resulting from the 


chief of the 
during a special trip abroad. 
crude rubber survey authorized by the Sixty-seventh Congress have 
also been drawn upon as part of the material for the volume. 

As an authoritative report covering the marketing methods pre- 
vailing in crude rubber trading in all the world markets the present 
publication is the most comprehensive survey that has yet been made 
and speaks well for the thoroughness of the economic studies made 
by Secretary Hoover’s department. 

7 * * 


Sampites or CoMMERCIAL Grapgs 
Published by the Rubber 
New York, N. Y. 


Orriciat Type 
Bulletin No. 631 
January 24, 1928 


DESCRIPTION OF 
Russer. General 
of America, Inc., 


AMENDED 
or Crupe 
Association 


Betwern SELLERS AND 

STATES OF AMERICA. 
Rubber Association of 
Effective February 1, 1928, 


Ruies anp Recutations To Govern TRANSACTIONS 


Consumers or Crupe Russper In tHe UNITED 
General Bulletin No. 632. Published by the 
America, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

These two bulletins cover the latest revision of the rules of the 
Rubber Association of America relative to transactions as between 
its member involving the sale or purchase of crude rubber. In 
General Bulletin No. 609 of the Association, issued October 28, 1927, 
the crude rubber committee of the Association with the approval of 
the officers and directors, advised of the establishment of standard 
official type samples of crude rubber to serve as a basis for trans- 
actions between manufacturers of rubber goods and sellers of rub- 
ber. The establishment of these standard samples of commercial 
grades was reported in THe Rusper AGE in the issue of November 
25, 1927. The crude rubber committee of the association now pre- 
sents the above General Bulletin No. 631 as an amended descrip- 
tion of the official type samples, with the amended portions of the 
descriptions underscored for convenient comparison with the previous 
bulletin. Practically all the amendments listed pertain to packing 
methods and packing specifications. The standard type samples are 
maintained on file at the Association’s headquarters for the purpose 
of inspection in cases of disputes. 

The crude rubber committee of the Association has also been 
working for some time on the revision of the rules, regulations and 
standard form of contract to govern commercial transactions in 
crude rubber and the result of their labor, which has the approval 
of the directors of the Association, is the second publication under 
review—General Bulletin No. 632. 

These two bulletins have been sent to the members of the Asso- 
ciation with the earnest recommendations of the directors and the 
crude rubber committee that all rubber manufacturers make their 
purchases under these new rules, regulations and standard form of 
contract on and after February 1, 1928. 
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JONDON |[ETTER 


THE GENTLEMAN FROM MINCING LANE 
reports current opinion in London’s famous rubber 
market in every issue of THE RUBBER AGE 


were 











The Gentleman Talks About a ‘Tired’? Rubber Market 


Lonpon, 27th January, 1928. 


ITH the first quarter (November to January) of 
W the sixth restriction year drawing to a close, “The 
Times” refers to the “tired” rubber market. (As 
the British spell the word “tyres” when applied to automo- 
biles, the dignified “Times” was not punning). The market 
then is tired of waiting for the fulfilment of promises that 
increased consumption will overtake reduced production. 
The buying movement of last Fall has disappeared, prices 
are sagging and London stocks mounting week by week 
again. Uncertainty is the outlook for the immediate pres- 
ent, but the certainty of the future is in no way weakened, 
indeed it is greatly strengthened in British minds. 

Is there any likelihood that the Colonial Office will make 
an announcement as to changes in the Restriction Scheme 
on February Ist, is the question which is at the bottom of 
the present uncertainty. It will be remembered that in his 
last announcement on the subject of rubber restriction, the 
Colonial Secretary of the British Government promised 
there would be no change in the Restriction Scheme prior 
to February Ist, 1928, and that then, as long notice as pos- 
sible would be given before any changes went into effect. 
Mr. Amery, the Colonial Secretary, is touring in the domin- 
ions and hence would not be expected to make any change 
until his return. Furthermore, the trade is of the opinion 
that there is every reason why no change should be made 
at the present time or until the effects of the tightening-up 
of restriction in Malaya are seen. Why revise a law before 
the effectiveness of a thorough administration of the old law 
has been tested is the view taken. Symington & Sinclair, 
in their weekly review, describe their view of the future 
in the following words: 

“We have frequently expressed our opinion that the actual 
working of the restriction scheme has left much to be desired, 
but that any British Government could contemplate so suicidal 
an act as either of these proposals we simply decline to believe. 
In our opinion it is impossible for restriction to be brought 
to an end except when the exportable quota stands at 100 per 
cent. 

This is a good stick of dynamite to blow up the present 
uncertainty, or part of it at any rate. 


TILL, the market is slowly sliding down hill, prices hav- 

ing declined %d per pound for all positions during the 
past week. True, this is normally a sluggish season in the 
rubber market, and this condition has been further accent- 
uated by the recent Thames floods which damaged rubber 
stocks in a small degree, though for some days it was un- 
certain as to the extent of the damage. Similarly, the fire 
on the S.S. President Polk in New York harbor raised ex- 
pectations as to the extent of rubber loss on this account. 
Again, it was found that the damage was only slight. 

So much for the present—what of the future! The cer- 
tainty to which I have already referred has to do with the 
fixed opinion in British circles that there is going to be a 
drop in world stocks of from 40,000 to 50,000 tons during 


1928 if there is no change in the Restriction Scheme and 
American consumption holds up. 

The steady encroachment of reclaimed rubber in America 
does not seem to have found a parallel in European manu- 
facture yet. Will 1928 see any substantial development in 
that direction? 

It is to the April-June quarter that opinion here is now 
looking for the full effect of severer restriction and in- 
creased consumption—the same quarter in which the ad- 
vance started in 1925. Will American consumption expand 
with the return of Mr. Ford to full production? Your 
year-end reviews seem generally to forecast an extension 
somewhat into the New Year of a recession in business ac- 
tivity, to be followed by an upward curve again. Possibly 
automobile production, on account of Ford’s 1927-28 plans 
will be an exception to this forecast. 

Then again, on the production side, will the continued 
grumbling of estates whose production has been severely 
cut in the last few weeks, expand into a roar of sufficient 
volume to influence the action of the Government as to the 
policy of restriction? These are the typical “ifs” which 
are always to be found in rubber discussions. At present 
everything seems to point to the fact that American con- 
sumption is going to advance, British production retreat, 
and world’s stocks drop substantially. 


ANY operators in the London market are coming to 
doubt the accuracy and value of the American 
monthly rubber stock figures, as published by your Rubber 
Association, on account of the persistent inability to recon- 
cile the stock figures with those covering imports and con- 
sumption. Some have expressed the opinion the figures are 
purposely coloured so as not to reflect the true condition. 
The majority, however, I believe would not hold the figures 
to be inaccurate by any reason other than that of accident 
and the faults of the system under which they are gathered. 
I note that the American company headed by the president 
of the Rubber Exchange of New York has pointed out that 
the discrepancy over a period of a year is quite small. 

British rubber men are apt to compare the steadiness of 
the London stock figures with those of America without 
remembering that the latter principally represent scattered 
stocks in the hands of consumers instead of in a few regis- 
tered warehouses. As consumers’ figures, they are probably 
as good as could be expected. 

The American consumption of only 25,500 tons in De- 
cember was disappointing to London rubber interests. The 
failure of consumption in the United States in both 1926 
and 1927 nearly to reach the predictions made at the be- 
ginning of those years is influencing British statisticians to 
be more conservative in their estimates ‘this year. I sup- 
pose Americans would expect the skies to fall if London 
should once guess too low on your annual requirements. 


Yours faithfully, 
THE GENTLEMAN FROM MINCING LANE. 
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United States Rubber Company 


MAIN OFFICE: 


1790 Broadway, New York 


Lr | 


Fifty-Three Factories 


Branches in all Principal Cities 


Manufacturers of All Classes of Rubber Goods, including— 


“U.S.” ROYAL CORD AND USCO BALLOON TIRES 
“U. S$.” ROYAL CORD AND USCO CORD TIRES 
“U.S.” ROYAL CORD MOTORCYCLE BALLOON TIRES 
| “U. 8.” ROYAL CORD MOTORCOACH TIRES 
“U. 8." ROYAL CORD HEAVY SERVICE TIRES 
“U. SS.” TWIN CUSHION, CUSHION, HIGH SIZE CUSHION and DEMOUNTABLE 
CUSHION TRUCK TIRES 
“U. S$.” ROYAL, GREY, AND USCO TUBES 
“U. S.” BICYCLE TIRES, REPAIR MATERIALS and ACCESSORIES 
“U. 8S." AUTO TOP MATERIALS “U. S.” SPRING-STEP RUBBER HEELS USKIDE SOLES 
“U. S$.” RUBBER FOOTWEAR KEDS SNUG-LER FELT FOOTWEAR 
“U.S.” RAYNSTER RAINCOATS BELTING—PACKING—HOSE HARD RUBBER PRODUCTS 
“U. 8.” TILE FLOORING USCO SHEET FLOORING NAUGAHYDE LUGGAGE 
“U. SS.” ROYAL GOLF BALLS “U. S.” DRUGGIST SUNDRIES 
“U. S." PARACORE INSULATED WIRE AND CABLE 
“U. S.” BATHING APPAREL 


United States Rubber Export Co.,Ltd. | 


Exporters of the Products of 


United States Rubber Company 


i | 


Dominion Rubber Company, Limited 


LD | 














MAIN OFFricCE: 


1790 Broadway, New York, U.S. A. 


Branches and Distributing Agencies in 
all leading cities of the World 
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Mutual Bondage 


HILE the American rubber consumer, contemplating 

rubber restriction, may feel chagrined that he is in 

the bondage of the British, he may find some com- 
fort, or at least interest, in the fact that the grower is, in 
a similar manner, in bondage to the American consumer. 
The one produces most of the rubber, the other consumes 
most of it. Either one can be arbitrary and distress the 
other. 

There has been much talk about the American consumer 
protecting himself from the unreasonable demands of his 
bondsman. As a matter of fact, not much that is perma- 
nent has been done. Commendable beginnings have been 
made, such as Firestone in Liberia. The most powerful 
factor of all, that of centralized buying, is after all only a 
temporary expedient. Anything that does not directly affect 
ultimate supply and demand cannot be regarded as a per- 
manent safeguard. 

But what is the bondage of the British to the Ameri- 
can? Why, simply that three-fourths of the production of 
an enormous investment must be marketed in one place. 
What such bondage means was demonstrated in 1925 when 
the principle of conservation was given considerable thought 
in this country. The bondsman is not the American rubber 
industry—it is the American people, the ultimate con- 
sumers who dictate the policy. 

Naturally, the British do not like a concentrated market 
any more than the Americans like a concentrated source 
of supply. They have tried to remedy their end of the 
matter no less assiduously than have the Americans. But 
it must be admitted that they have been little, if any, more 
successful. 

In trying to develop a crude rubber market outside the 
United States the British have spent many hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. Part of this has gone to extend the 
use of rubber flooring. Another part has gone into ex- 
perimental rubber roadways. Still another part has been 
used to broaden the uses of rubber in mining and engi- 
neering. Other expenditures have been along the line of 
educating the European public to make more ccmmon use 
of all sorts of rubber goods. Almost no effort has been 
spared to develop the market for rubber in what the statis- 


ticians always call “Other Countries,” meaning, other than 
the United States. 

Yet percentages have changed but little. Britain still 
produces about as big a share of the world’s rubber, or 
does when she wants to. She certainly isn’t prevented from 
doing so by anything that America has done. The United 
States still consumes about as big a share as ever. Her 
predominance as a market for British rubber is unchanged. 

The answer, of course, is that instead of trying to get 
away from each other, these two countries ought to be 
trying to get closer together. But either one will tell you 
that the unreasonableness of the other has prevented such 
a Utopian ending. The truth probably is that both got away 
to a bad start and neither knows how to turn around. 


A Commodity of Contradictions 

HERE have been few instances where conditions sur- 

rounding the marketing of a commodity have pre- 

sented such contradictory situations as have pre- 
vailed in the last few months in the crude rubber market. 
The present fairly firm market in the face of the apparent 
unfavorable statistical position of crude rubber is an anom- 
alous situation in itself. The high record stocks now on 
hand in the chief trading centers and the decline over the 
last three months in consumption would be supposed to 
give a much sharper bearish influence to the trading than 
has ‘been apparent. The last fortnight has seen several 
record trading days on the New York Rubber Exchange 
when the value of rubber transactions exceeded a $4,000,000 
turnover within a single trading session. Yet the price 
levels for February and future deliveries have dropped very 
slightly and fluctuations between extremes have been con- 
fined within the narrow range of 300 points. 

In the face of a continuation of the Restriction Act at 
the minimum quota of 60 per cent and a revision of the 
standard assessments of estates downward, new plantings 
in restricted areas are still going forward and estimates of 
an increased production are being aired with a remarkable 
spirit of ‘laissez faire.’ 

Where one would expect to meet a depressed tone in the 
market today he is greeted instead by an atmosphere of 
unbounded enthusiasm and amazing optimism. 
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CHEMICALS-COLORS-PIGMENTS | 


or 


| 
| RUBBER MANUFACTURERS 


GLYCERINE 
LEAD OLEATE LITHARGE 


CHROMIUM OXIDE RED LEAD 


ANTIMONY SULPHURET 
BLANC FIXE HYDRATED LIME 
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| PINE TAR ROSIN OIL 


“DIAMOND” —MICA— “SILVER SHEEN” 
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CARBONEX 


SUPERIOR flux, can be used in 

all black rubber compounds to a 
decided advantage. It is a solvent 
for sulphur and does not suspend its 
action. 

Dispersion | 
is necessary for perfect compounding. 
Where non-blooming stocks of excel- 
lent aging qualities are desired, this 
material gives results 


Unequalled. rn 


Samples forwarded upon request 


The Gaul Company 
40 Rector Street New York City | 

















1610 Hanna Bldg.—Cleveland, Ohio | Gol \ 
BB jo" 
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The fastest and 
easiest operating 
equipment ever 
produced for 
flat drum tire 
building. 
Release of the 
center pin 
causes the side 
sections to drop 
automatically, 
below and 
around the per- 
manent wedge 
section. 





Manufactured By 


Akron, Ohio 








Closed 


India self-acting tire building drum 


To close, the 
drum is turned 
over and weight 
of the sections 
throws them 
back into posi- 
tion which is 
made secure by 
spring acting on 
the center pin. 
Simple— 
Quick— 
Safe. 





THE INDIA MACHINE & RUBBER MOLD CO. 


Manufacturers of the famous India Core and Chuck,—‘‘apom which more tires are built than any other core and chuck marketed today.”’ 
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HE Black Rock Manufacturing Com- 

pany, 181 Osborne St., Bridgeport, 
Conn., have recently introduced a new Auto- 
matic Friction and Rubber Tape Cutting 
Machine which is the outcome of many years 
of experimentation. The accompanying il- 
lustration shows the machine with the 
guards removed. 

According to the manufacturers the opera- 
tion of the machine is briefly as follows: 
[he material is wound on a paper core and 
is placed in the machine on a mandrel having 
a diameter slightly less than the inside 
diameter of the core. The mandrel is rotated 
and the work driven by a chuck, which is 
rotated from the mandrel. The cutting is 


done at the extreme right end of the man 
drel by a driven circular knife, and the cut 
rolls delivered to a chute. 

The work is fed intermittently to the 
knife. The width of the cuts are controlled 
by change-gears at the extreme left hand 
of the machine. Through a change-gear 
and change-sprocket system, different speeds 
necessary for cutting different sized rolls 
are obtained. The machine is driven by a 
one H. P. motor and occupies a space of 
6 ft. by 2% ft. Its cutting speeds on either 
friction or rubber tape are: 1 and 2 ounce 
rolls at 65 per minute; 3 and 4 ounce rolls 
at 45 per minute and 8 ounce rolls at 25 per 


minute. Patents have been applied for. 








Spindel Stock Cooling Rack 


A’ AUTOMATIC rack for cooling 
milled rubber has recently been per- 


fected and placed on the market by F. 
Spindel & Company, Bristol Pike, Morris- 
ville, Pa. This rack, as shown in the ac- 
companying illustrations, consists of bar steel 
frames, pivotally mounted shelves and a lift- 
ing arrangement so that the shelves can be 
swung to a raised position. 

The illustrations give a general- view of 
the racks. A is a front view showing a num- 
ber of shelves raised; B is a general view of 
the rack with all the shelves lowered; C is 
a side view showing all the shelves in a 
raised position ready to be lowered by a turn 
of the handle. 

The shelves are made of perforated steel 
and are open on all sides thus permitting 
free passage of air. Space has been con- 
served between the shelves so as to give the 
maximum amount of storage for a given 
space. The catch bar which holds the shelves 
in a vertical position can be folded down if 


it is necessary to move the racks through 
low doorways. 

According to the manufacturers several 
dozen racks are in use in a _ number 
of rubber factories in New Jersey. 


Carver Laboratory Press 


A SMALL but powerful hydraulic press 
for laboratory use is being marketed 
by Fred S. Carver, mechanical engineer and 
manufacturer of hydraulic equipment for 
special uses, whose office is at 94 West 
street, New York City. This press is well 
adapted to tests and small scale molding of 
rubber and plastic materials. The opening is 
quickly adjustable for any such requirements. 

















Electrically heated platens are used with it, 
equipped to operate from lamp socket. In 
addition to molding, the press is useful in 
compression and crushing tests. 

This piece of laboratory equipment comes 
complete with hydraulic hand pump and 
gauge. In other industries it is used for such 
purposes as pressing out oils and .dehydrat- 
ing and separating liquids from solids. 





Spindel Automatic Stock Cooling Racks 
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GROUP FORMATION OF 
CHEMISTS CONTINUES 
Los Angeles Effects Permanent Organ- 
ization With Stringfield as Chairman. 


First Akron Meeting to be Held on 
Feb. 15—To Discuss Water Problems. 


fife second local group to be formed 
within the Rubber Division of the 
American Chemical Society was organized 
on January 20 when 44 rubber men from 
Southern California held a pleasant meet 
ing at Los Angeles The New York group, 
the first to be organized, met on January 11, 
as previously reported Che third group, to 
represent the \kror district vill he formed 
on February 15 when a meeting will be held 
at the Akron City Club 

R. B. Stringfield. chief chemist of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber ( California, 
was elected chairman of the Southern Cali 


fornia group for 1928. He had acted as tem 


porary chairman while the first meeting was 
being organized \ committee t pertect 
organization and to arrange tor future meet- 
ings was chosen with membership as follows 


C. R. Park of Goodyear (chairman), E. S 
Long ot Golden state Rubber Mills and \ 
| Pond ot the Sani Dis and Rubber 


Lompany 


Herbert A. Endres Speaks 


The speaker at the Los Angeles meeting 
was Herbert A. Endres of the Celite Com 
pany of Lompoc, Calif His talk on “The 
Crystallization t Sulphur Rubber and the 


Phenomenon of Blooming” was received with 


such interest that the crowd kept him on his 


feet tor nearly an extra hour answering 


questions Che opportunity for such com 
plete discussion of terest subjects was 
one of the purposes of th rganiza- 
tion 

Che slides with whicl Mi Endres illus- 
trated his talk were much admired Che 


collection represented some beautiful work in 


photo-micrography. Some of them have been 


published in the cl ulphur which 
Mr. Endres 
book on “Colloid Chemistry 

De. J. & 


California 


apter 


wrote tor Jerome Alexander's 


Bell, chairman of the Southern 
Chem- 
that 
brief 


Section ot the American 


ical Society, extended greetings from 


section and a number of others made 


number of 
attend- 


speeches. In view of the small 


the district, the 


rubber companies in 


ance ot 44 was regarded as very good and as 


a guarantee of interest that will make the 
organization permanent 
The organization meeting of the Akron 


district group on February 15 will be marked 


Financial~Business 
Building Operations 
Personals 
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NO CHANGE MADE IN 
RESTRICTION QUOTA 


Office an- 


that 


Colonial 
January 31 


The British 


nounced on there 


would be no change in the exportable 


allowance of crude rubber under the 


Restriction Act from the present quota 


of 60 per cent. The London average 
spot price for the quarter just ended 
was 19.023d or approximately 2d be- 


low the pivotal price of 21d established 


the Act 


under 




















by an address by Dr. G. F. Lamb of Mt 
Union College on “The Distribution and 
Seasonal Fluctuation of Akron’s Water 
Supply.” The selection of such a topic has 


brought indications from such companies as 


Goodyear, Firestone and Miller that their 
engineers who are concerned with water 
problems will attend and join in the discus- 
sion 

rickets for the Akron meeting have been 


selling rapidly. It was originally planned to 
hold the meeting at the University Club in 
Akron but the heavy made it 
apparent that the larger quarters at the City 
Club needed. R. P 


Goodyear chief chemist, who has the 


reservations 
would be Dinsmore, 
organi- 
zation of the group in hand, reports that all 
\kron 


meetings 


the technologists in the district are 


enthusiastic about the group and 


Success tor the movement seems assured. 


RUBBER ASS’N OF CANADA 
TO HOLD ANNUAL BANQUET 


lhe annual banquet of the Rubber Asso- 
held at the Wind- 


evening of 


ciation of Canada will be 
sor Hotel, Montreal, on the 
Tuesday, February 14. The principal speaker 
will be the Hon. James Malcolm, Minister 
of Trade and Commerce of Canada. Sev- 
rubber industry 


Viles, 


Association 


eral 
of the 
general manager of the 


representatives of the 
United States, including A. L. 
Rubber 
of America, will attend. 

The annual meeting and election of officers 
of the Canadian association will also be held 


this month. 


GOODRICH STATEMENT 
SHOWS RECORD SALES 


New Income $11,700,000 — Current 
Assets Are Six Time Liabilities— 
Board Elects J. R. Swan Member— 
Votes to Retire 11,880 Preferred. 


regular quarterly 


a the 

meeting of the B. F Com- 
York offices of the 
the directors announced 


Goodricl 
pany at the New com- 
pany on January 25, 
that the 
December 31, 1927, were in excess of $151,- 
000,000, the highest in the history of the com- 
The net after 


adequate depreciation on proper- 


net sales for the fiscal year ended 


pany. income for the year, 


deducting 
ties, provisions for Fede ral taxes and a con- 
tingency fund of $1,000,000, was approxim- 
ately $11,700,000. 

1927, 


assets as of December 31 


$71,000,000, 


Current 
were approximately cur- 


$12,- 


while 


stood at approximately 


liabilities 
One-third of the 
cent Notes January 1, 
1927, were retired on 1927, and 
a second $5,000,000 of these notes due Jan- 


rent 
000,000. $15,000,000 5 per 
Serial outstanding 
January 15, 
uary 15, 1928, have been paid, leaving only 
The directors 
the retirement ot 11,880 


$5,000,000 now outstanding 
approved 
shares of preferred stock in accordance with 
The regular 


also 


the provisions of the charter 


is now 


annual audit of the company’s accounts 1 
in progress and upon its completion the an- 
nual report will be published in the usual 


manner. 
Swan Elected On Board 


Joseph R. Swan, president of the Guaranty 
Trust Company, of New York, was elected 
as an additional member of the board of di- 
rectors. 

Dividends on the preferred stock was de- 
clared as follows: $1.75 per share pas able 
April J 1928, to stock of record at the close 
f business March 9, 1928, $1.75 per 
share payable July 2, 1928, to stock of record 
June 8, 1928. A dividend of $1.00 per share 


was also declared on all common stock with- 


and 


value, issued and out- 
standing February 10, 1928, March 
1, 1928, to stock of record February 10, 1928. 


out nominal or par 
payable 


Henderson Incorporates 


Announcement has been made by F. R. 


Henderson, president of the Rubber Ex- 
New York, Inc., of the 
ization of a new under the 
of F. R. Henderson Corporation, 44 Beaver 


Street, New York City, N. ¥ 


organ 


change of 


company stvle 
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The financial statement of the Akron 
Rubber Reclaiming Company for the year 
1927, which was sent to stockholders re- 
cently, shows gross sales totaling $1,250,511 
which is a substantial increase over the sales 
of the preceding year of $1,099,967. The 
report indicates a steady growth for the 
company in the face of keener competition 
than has been experienced in previous years. 

Earnings after deduction of $75,221 for 
Federal taxes, and depreciation were $126,- 
201, or equal to $3.35 per share on the com- 
mon stock after deducting $25,256 for pre- 
ferred dividends. Current assets stood at 
$262,424 with current liabilities amounting 
to $80,452, showing a ratio of more than 
three to one. A dividend of $1.00 per share 
was declared on the common stock. 

In a statement accompanying the report 
to the stockholders, B. O. Etling, president 
of the company, said: “In a year marked 
with an extremely competitive market on 
our product, we have continued to operate 
on a 24-hour basis six days a week, and we 
believe this schedule will be maintained dur- 
ing the coming year. 

“At the end of the year we find ourselves 
well supplied with raw material purchased 
at favorable prices with a normal inventory 
of finished products, with no bank indebted- 
ness, and our product is in sufficient demand 
at fair prices to justify the opinion that 
1928 will be at least as prosperous as 1927.” 


Exchange Seat Sold at $6,500 

Another advance in the price of seats on 
the Rubber Exchange of New York was 
made this month when H. W. French, of the 
H. W. French Company, Inc., New York, 
purchased for another, an extra membership 
of Otto Zieseniss, of the Paris branch of 
H. Hentz & Company, for $6,500. This is 
the highest price yet paid for a Rubber 
Exchange membership, the last one having 
been sold during last December for $6,000. 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD WINS 
JUDGMENT FROM DEALER 


A verdict for $91,588.03 was _ recently 
handed down in the Onondaga County Su- 
preme Court (N. Y.) in favor of the Kelly- 
Springfield Tire Company against Paul Zee, 
a tire dealer doing business in Miami, Flor- 
ida, and Syracuse, N. Y. 

The suit was to recover a large balance 
from the sale of tires under a written con- 
tract with Mr. Zee. The contract carried 





the specific clause that the terms of the 
agreement should not be changed without the 
written consent of certain sales executives 
of the Kelly-Springfield company and the 
decision is regarded as an important one in 
supporting the authority of sales executives 
in making binding sales agreements with dis- 
tributors and dealers. 





NORWALK TIRE COMPANY 
ELECTS NEW OFFICERS 

John W. Whitehead has been elected 
president of the Norwalk Tire & Rubber 
Company, Norwalk, Conn., succeeding Wil- 
liam B. Miller. Mr. Whitehead, who was 
formerly with the Diamond Rubber Com- 
pany, of Akron, began his career with the 
Norwalk firm in 1914 as bookkeeper and rose 
to sales manager just prior to his eleva- 
tion to the presidency. Mr. Miller remains 
on the board of directors. 

At the same meeting of the board which 
elected Mr. Whitehead president, two other 
Louis P. Ar- 
nold was elected second vice-president and 
Dr. W. F. 


Reports are current in financial circles 


promotions were announced. 
Russell was named as secretary. 


that the company will shortly issue $300,- 
000 in 7 per cent debentures to mature in 
three years. The financial statement of the 
company as of December 31, 1927, shows the 


concern free from bonded indebtedness. 





The New 
Lambertville, N. J., 
again after having been closed down for 


Jersey Rubber Company at 


is operating at full time 
several weeks. The company is in the rub- 
ber reclaiming business exclusively. 





Late Stock Prices 


Last Price 1928 
Feb.4 Jan.19 High Low 
Ajax 12% 12% 14% 11% 
Firestone 216 210 224 210 
do. 6% pfd. 110 110 110 108 
do. 7% pfd. 109%, 110% 110% £108 
Fisk 16%% 16% 17% 16% 
do. ist pfd. 89% 96% 98 R89 
General 184 183 190 180 
do. pfd. 111 111 111 100 
Goodrich 93% 8934 9934 861, 
do. pfd. 111% 111% 112 110% 
Goodyear Com 675% 67 72% 66 
do. pr. pfd. 99 99 991, 96 
do. pfd. 100% 120 120 100 
Hood 42 42 43 42 
India 18 18 22 16 
Intercontinental 18% 19%% 21% 19% 
Kelly Springfield 23 23% 27% 22% 
do ist pfd. 77 76% 78 76 
do. 80% pfd. 78 79'4 84 78 
Lee 20% 18 2256 17% 
Miller 24% 25 27% 24 
do. pfd. 94%, 97 9714 92 
Mohawk 40 30 80 20 
do. pfd. 75 63 75 55 
Seiberling 42 4014 4214 41% 
do. pfd. 103 105 105 102 
Star 1 1% 2% 1 
U. S. Rubber 585% 59% 631% 56 
do. pfd. 107 109 109% 104 
U. S. Rubber 
Reclaiming 16 16 16% 14% 


do. pr. pfd. sie 
do. series A : 








FALLS RUBBER ELECTS 
KRATZ AS PRESIDENT 


Board of Directors Effects Reorganiza- 
tion—Financial Statement Shows 
Company in Good Position—Sales in 
1927 Show Gain of 40 Per Cent. 


FTNHE promotion of G. D. Kratz from 
vice-president to president of the Falls 
Tire & Rubber Company, of Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ohio, was recently announced following the 
annual meeting of the board of directors. 
Mr. Kratz succeeds J. O. King, who retires 
from active management in the business but 
will retain his membership on the board. 

Others officers elected at the meeting were 
W. P. Cline, vice-president and treasurer : 
Fk. H. Comey, vice-president, secretary and 
factory manager. Both of these new officers 
have had long records of service with the 
company. 

The meeting of the board was the short- 
est in the company’s history and the re- 
organization of the executive personnel was 
reported to have been effected with the har- 
mony of the entire board. 

The board of directors announced that the 
sales for the company during 1927 amounted 
to a 40 per cent gain over 1926. Net earn- 
ings totaled $2.60 per share of common stock 
after deductions for preferred dividends. The 
company’s financial statement as of Novem- 
ber 30, 1927, shows current assets of $629,- 
294 as against liabilities of $248,539. 

Mr. Kratz, the newly elected president of 
the company, made his first connection with 
the rubber industry with the Diamond Rub- 
ber Company in 1912 and later went to the 
Norwalk Tire & Rubber Company, at Nor- 
walk, Conn., but returned to Ohio in 1917 
to join the Falls Rubber Company. Prior 
to his succession to the presidency, he has 
held the positions of chief chemist, plant 
superintendent, sales manager and_ vice- 
president with the organization. 





Insulation Companies Merge 

The Plant Rubber & Asbestos Works, of 
San Francisco, Cal., has recently acquired 
the stock and good-will of the Southern 
Asbestos & Magnesia Company, Los Angeles, 
Cal. The business of the latter company, 
however, will be continued under their old 
name and their same line of Samco air cell 
pipe covering and board will be manufactured 
as before. The new officers of the company 
will include Sydney L. Plant, president, and 
Wilmer Bingord, vice-president and general 
manager. Complete stocks of heat insulation 
materials will be manufactured by the com- 
pany including piston rod and sheet packings. 
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FIELD RESIGNS FROM 
LEE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


The Lee Tire & Rubber Company of New 
York, 
of Harry § 


has announced the resignation 
Field as vice-president and gen- 


While 
was stated that A. 


Im 


eral sales manager no successor was 


mentioned at this time it 


A. Garthwaite, general manager of the com- 


pany, would temporarily assume the duties 
of the post left vacant by Mr. Field 

Mr. Field was identified with the rubber 
industry as early as 1900 when he was man 


Hartford 


' 1 
ch or the 


ager of the Denver brat 

Rubber Works In 1906 he became sales 
manager of the company w th offices at 
Hartford and later was elected vice-presi- 
dent, which position he held until the United 
States Tire Compat took over the property. 
In 1913 he formed the K Field Com- 
pany to handle the sales of the entire output 
of the Lee Tire a Rubber Company of 
Conshocke Pa Shortly thereafter he be 
came directly identified vith th Lee com 
pany a il mat r and 1921 was 
elected vice-president of the organization, 
which px 1 just ited 


MOVES RESEARCH WORK 
TO WEST VIRGINIA PLANT 


[he Rubber Servi Laboratori Com 
pany, ol Akron, has annout | that effective 
it once t W ll ( ns ] late ll res irch and 
development work at the chemical plant of 
the company at Nitro, W Va retaining at 
the Akron laboratories only the service com 
pounding work 

The company maintains one of the largest 


compounding service laboratories catering to 


the rubber industry and reports that business 
has grown to such proportions that all the 
space at the Akron lab itories is needed 
for service compounding w | the sales 


organization with the result that all research 
lanutat 


Nitro 


and development work as well as n 


turing will now be concentrated the 


plant. C. O. North, secretary and treasurer 
of the company, who is im < irge or re 
search and devel pment, will hereafter have 


his headquarters at the Nitro plant instead of 


I 
Akr 


Exchange Members Suspended 





The suspension of A. C. Forney and W. 
C. Murphy, two members of the Rubber Ex- 
change of New York, for a period of one 
week, was announced from the rostrum of 
the Exchange on January 19, by Walter Dut 
ton, secretary [hese are the first suspen- 
sions in the history of the Rubber Exchange 
and were made for technical \ t of the 
rules. 

f 





CATALPO! 




















HIGHLAND PARK MAY 
MANUFACTURE TIRES 


have been persistent in 
Detroit to the effect that the Highland 
Park plant of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany is to be utilized for the manufac- 


Rumors 


ture of tires, probably by the Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Company. Prac- 


tically all the major operations pre- 
viously carried on at this plant have 
been transferred to the Fordson Plant 
All 


confirmation 


of the Ford Company. 
to 


attempts 
of the 
rumor from the Ford company have 


secure any 


been met with a consistent refusal to 


make any comment whatsoever. 




















Another Plantation Merger 


Following close on the recent important 


merger of the United Serdang and Amal- 
gamated companies in London, comes the 
announcement from the Anglo-Java Rubber 


and Produce Company that the vote by the 
ar 


1 
stocknolcde 


Dutch 


rs on a proposal to acquire various 
estates totaling 20,000 acres has been 
acte 


d upon favorably. The company already 


has a planted acreage of 10,000 acres and 
with the contemplated acquisitions it will 
become one of the four largest producing 
company in the East. The meeting of the 
shareholders which was held in London on 
January 16, authorized the increase in the 


company’s capital from £380,000 to £1,250,000, 
the additional capital to be used as the pur- 
chase price for the new areas to be acquired. 
Gets Big Ad Contract 

The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, 
which has for years been handling much of 
their own advertising, has recently placed 
their account with N. W. Ayer & Sons., 
Philadelphia. It been that 
the Firestone advertising account has been in 


has estimated 
excess of $2,500,000 annually for the last few 
vears. 


Che 
today a report of the Rubber Division of the 


Department of Commerce has released 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
entitled “Marketing of Crude Rubber,” which 
is the most comprehensive survey published 
on marketing methods prevailing in rubber 
the world. 


trading centers throughout 
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CLAPP RUBBER TO MAKE 
RUBBER PAVING BLOCKS 


The E. H. Clapp Rubber Company, of 
Hanover, Mass., manufacturers of reclaimed 
rubber and extruded rubber products, have 
installed machinery and will commence to 
manufacture rubber paving blocks, the in- 
A. Webster of Brock- 
Experiments have been going 


vention of Butler, 
ton, Mass. 
on for some time and sections of roadway 
paved with the product have been laid in 
Brockton and Hanover where they have been 
very successful. 

The Clapp Rubber of 
the oldest in the industry dating back to 
1869 when the founder, the late E. H. Clapp, 
first started to reclaim rubber in a shop near 
Mass. 


of the company include G. A. 


Company is one 


Roxbury Crossing, Present officers 
Clapp, presi- 
dent and E. H. Clapp, treasurer. 
BLACKROCK NOW MAKING 
HIGLEY SAWING MACHINES 


Manufacturing rights to the well-known 
Higley “Cold-cut” sawing machines have 
been recently acquired by the Blackrock 
Manufacturing Company, 181 Osborne 
Street, Bridgeport, Conn. Higley machines 
are made in two types, the 'swing carriage 
type, made in four sizes, 6, 8, 91%4 and 10% 
inch for cutting round bars, and the table 
type for cutting material up to 15% inch. 
Several of the large rubber companies, as 
well as mold manufacturers, use these ma- 
chines in sawing molds into sections. Sales 
rights are still held by the Higley Machine 


Company, South Norwalk, Conn. 


Goodyear Blimp Causes Suit 
A farmer living near Marlboro, Ohio, has 
entered suit in the common pleas court at 
Tire & Rub- 
ber Company for $10,000 damages for in- 


Canton, against the Goodyear 


juries said to have been received when he 
was thrown out of his farm wagon after his 
frightened at the 
his 
» trial. 


team of horses had been 


‘blimp’ which passed over 


The 


Goodyear 


property. case has not come t 


Mohawk Rub- 
ber Company, of Akron, has moved to larger 


The Chicago branch of thi 


quarters at 1348 S. Canal street. The new 
ground floor and 
within a few blocks of the Loop 


Chicago location is on the 








EE = 


Closing I 


’rices on Rubber Exchange of 


New York, Inc. 


JANUARY 20 TO FEBRUARY 4, 1928 























Date "Spot Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Sales* 
Jan. 20 10.00 39.90 40.20 40.40 40.70 41.00 41.00 41.20 41.30 41.50 41.60 41.80 ..... 98 
21 40.10 40.00 40.40 40.70 41.00 41.20 41.80 41.40 41.60 41.70 41.80 42.00 52 
23 40.00 39.80 40.20 40.50 40.70 40.90 41.10 41.20 41.40 41.50 41.60 41.80 84 
24 40.00 40.00 40.20 40.50 40.70 40.90 41.10 41.20 41.30 41.30 41.50 41.60 109 
25 39.90 39.80 40.10 40.30 40.60 40.80 40.90 41.00 41.10 41.80 41.40 41.50 228 
26 39.60 39.40 39.50 389.80 40.10 40.30 40.50 40.60 40.60 40.70 40.80 41.00 650 
27 89.20 38.90 39.30 39.30 389.70 40.00 40.20 40.30 40.40 40.60 40.70 40.90 1,012 
28 89.30 39.00 389.40 39.60 39.80 40.10 40.30 40.40 40.50 .40.70 40.80 41.00 247 
30 38.80 38.50 88.80 388.80 89.10 389.40 39.70 39.80 39.90 40.10 40.20 40.40 ..... 866 
$1 38.60 38.40 88.70 388.80 39.20 39.40 39.60 39.80 39.90 40.00 40.20 40.40 1,111 
Feb 1 37.60 37.40 387.60 387.80 37.90 38.20 38.40 38.60 38.70 39.00 39.20 39.30 2,000 
2 37.60 37.50 87.80 38.10 38.30 38.60 38.90 39.00 39.10 39.40 39.60 39.70 39.90 2,077 
3 8720 37.00 87.30 387.40 37.50 87.90 38.10 38.30 38.50 38.70 38.90 39.10 39.30 1,203 
4 87.10 236.70 87.00 87.30 387.40 37.60 387.80 38.10 38.30 38.20 38.50 38.70 38.90 409 
(*) In lots of 2% tons each 
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A Page of Timely Foreten Rubber News 








NEW TRENDS IN BRITISH 
WATERPROOFING TRADE 


Following a wholly excellent and exceed- 
ingly prolonged fall season, the British rub- 
ber waterproof trade has now got into its 
regular winter stride. Both proofers and 
makers-up are finding conditions quiet at 
present, and the majority of them are now 
concentrating upon sampling for the spring. 
There is great speculation as to what cloths 
and proofings will be the fashion next sea- 
son, the feeling being for indianas in the first 
place and for poplins in the second. Poplin 
has not been very much employed in the 
rubber clothing trade during the past few 
years, and the present time seems opportune 
for its revival. So far there has been no 
actual demand for this material, but there 
have been numerous inquiries. Should pop- 
lins come in, this will probably affect the 
artificial silk trade. 

The raincoat trade continues brisk, and 
the present demand is principally for tweeds. 
Cloth prices remain firm, with a rising ten- 
dency in the case of woolen mixtures. The 
export trade is quiet. Demand for mechan- 
ical rubber goods is weak, and domestic com- 
petition very keen. 





DUNLOP CO. PURCHASES 
THEIR LONDON PREMISES 


Announcement has just been made of the 
purchase by the Dunlop Rubber Company, 
Ltd., of the ground lease of St. James’ 
House, St. James’ street, London. The build- 
ing is the latest of the fine new blocks 
of buildings erected in that thoroughfare. 
The upper floors of St. James’ House have 
been in the occupation of the company for 
the last few months. The lease of the 
property has 80 years to run, and it is 
understood that the purchase price is in the 
neighborhood of a quarter of a million 
sterling ($1,250,000). 


Tire Imports Worry Germans 

The popularity of American tires and in- 
ner tubes on the German market, since the 
repeal of the German import restrictions in 
October, 1925, has caused the German tire 
manufacturers to make a. strenuous protest 
and has gone so far as to take the form of 
a circularization of the retail tire dealers, 
urging the purchase of only German made 
tires. In view, however, of protests made 
to official circles on the part of foreign 
manufacturers in the market, the promise 
was recently secured from the German tire 
manufacturers associations that no further 
circulars of a similar character would be dis- 
tributed. 

According to the Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C., the imports of 
automobile casings into Germany increased 








Lord Colwyn and Sir Henry Wickham 
at the Recent “One Day” Rubber 
Exhibition, London 








from 29,414 in 1925, to 223,392 in 1926, and 
to 269,030 during the first nine months in 
1927. Imports from the United States 
amounted to 8,937, 68,783 and 131,157 re- 
spectively. At this rate the increase for 
1927 of American casings is expected to be 
more than 100 per cent over 1926. 





RUBBER PURCHASES BY 
SOVIET IN U. S. HEAVY 


The Soviet Union purchased in the United 
States during the year 1927, through its 
official purchasing agency, the Amtorg Trad- 
ing Corporation, 165 Broadway, New York 
City, crude rubber to the value of $1,370,- 
204 and machinery and equipment for use in 
the Russian rubber industry in the sum of 
$81,605. According to an announcement by 
the trading corporation, these figures show 
an appreciable gain over similar purchases 
made during 1926. 





Rubber Furniture 

At the recent British rubber industry ex- 
position various articles of furniture, manu- 
factured entirely or in part of rubber, were 
exhibited. The range of articles included 
theatre seats, household floor mats and stair 
treads. A lounge room was also shown 
tables and 


equipped with rubber-topped 


chairs. 





D. E. L. Production in 1927 


An official estimate by the Department of 
Commerce of the rubber production of the 
Netherlands East Indies for 1927 puts the 
figure at 225,000 metric tons, dry weight, or 
221,445 long tons. 





SIX FOREIGN RUBBER 
FACTORIES NOW IN U. K. 


Six foreign tire factories will be producing 
tires in Britain this year. The decision of 
these firms to manufacture their products 
in the United Kingdom is the result of the 
Government’s action in reimposing the Mc- 
Kenna import duties. The firms are the 
Pirelli, Michelin, India Tire, Overman, 
Goodrich and Goodyear. Pirelli is building 
a factory at Eastleigh and Michelin is finish- 
ing one at Stoke-onTrent. The India Tire 
Company has taken over the airship factory 
at Inchinnan, near Glasgow, and the Over- 
man Company now occupies the works of 
the Midland Rubber Company, of Birming- 
ham. Goodyear has just started production 
in its new factory in Wolverhampton, near 
Birmingham. The British Goodrich com- 
pany has already had its factory at Leyland, 
Lancashire, in operation for some time. 
With Dunlop, Goodyear, Overman and other 
tire companies operating in and around 
Birmingham, the city looks in a fair way 
to become a British Akron. 

To these six foreign tire companies may 
be shortly added the Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Company, which is also negotiating for a 
factory in the Midlands. 





German Rubber Consumption 

Germany’s consumption of crude rubber 
for the first ten months of 1927 showed a 
decided gain over the corresponding period 
of 1926, according to the net imports into 
that country. The total imports for the 
1927 period were 31,574 long tons, or more 
than 80 per cent over the total of 17,205 
tons imported during the first ten months 


of 1926. 





Russian Synthetic Rubber 

Basil Miles, American Commissioner to 
the International Chamber of Commerce, 
has reported to his Washington headquarters 
that the Red Triangle Rubber Works in Len- 
ingrad, Russia, claims to have invented a 
new method of manufacturing synthetic rub- 
ber from petroleum waste. This material is 
now said to be produced on a “semi-factory” 
scale and the establishment of a plant at one 
of the oil refining works is contemplated. 





Ceylon’s Standard Production 

The standard production for Ceylon, under 
the operation of the Stevenson Rubber Re- 
striction Act, for the year ending October 31, 
1928, has been assessed at 76,300 tons, ac- 
cording to a report received by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Unused export coupons 
on November 30, 1927, were estimated to 
total 6,500 tons. 

The assessed standard production for the 
year ended October 31, 1927, was 73,839 tons. 
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The Last of a $2,000,000 Tire Order LAMBERT RUBBER CO. 
NAMES NEW EXECUTIVES 





Changes in the executive personnel of the 
Lambert Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, 
O., as announced after the recent meeting 
of the board of directors of the company, 
include the promotion of J. W. Dessecker 
to the position of secretary and assistant 
treasurer. He also succeeds C. J. Arnold, 
who recently resigned as a member of the 
board. Mr. Dessecker joined the Lambert 
organization last year at the time when the 
company was reorganized by George W. and 
J. P. Seiberling. Prior to that time he had 
been associated with the Star Rubber Com- 
pany and for three years occupied the post 
of secretary of the firm. 

J. P. Seiberling was elected vice-president 








in charge of sales and will continue to serve 








as a director. During the last year he has 


Six Carloads of Tires Leaving Dayton Factory On Way to Texas 
served as secretary in which place he is 


HE accompany! photograph shows was an average of a carload every three days succeeded by the new appointment of Mr 
a six-carload shipment of tires leaving The Hicks Rubber Company, with fifty Dessecker. 


the plant of the Davton Rubber Manutactur stores, are the exclusive agents of the Daytor _ 
ing Cempat Davton. O the last of a company in the state of Texas and showed a 1. , 
— Sh - Holds Clay Conference 
consignment totaling $2,000,000 worth of tires sales gain in tires during 1927 of approxin f ’ 
: ‘ ; : . 102 Pe [The annual convention of the clay mine 
and = tubs hipped t t} Hicks Rubber ate <2 per cent over 1926 rhe company : U ; 
; " ‘ superintendents and salesmen of the nite 
Company, Waco exa luring 1927 Chis began selling Dayton tires in 1921 i : oD 3 ; 
Clay Mines Corporation, Trenton, N. J., was 


held at the home office in Trenton, on Jan 
LAMBERTVILLE COMPANY Litter Selling Pine Products uary 23-26. Manufacturing and sales plans 
MOVES TO NEW ENGLAND _ D.H. Litter & Company, New York City, for 1928 were discussed and addresses wer 











have recently been appointed sales agents for made by G. C. Crossley, president, and C. ¢ 

The Lambertville Rubber Company has the Louisiana Pine Products Company, Inc.., Engle, vice-president This company makes 
announced that thev have transferred all of Shreveport, Louisiana This concern is the well-known Congaree and Argosite 
their manufacturing  activitic from the manutacturing turpentine, pine tar, pine tar brands of clay for the rubber industry as 
Lambertville. N. |.. plant to the Middletor oil and tar made in grades suitable tor uss well as other grades for the ceramic and 
Conn. factorv of tl Goodvear Rubber in rubber compounding. Its plant at Sterl- paper trades 
Company with which the ire afhliated ington, Louisiana, now has an operating 
Such equipment at ambertvall is can he capacity ot burning twenty tons : Ww ( i. 
ised in the Middletown plant will be trans per day, with plans tor enlargement Moves to Baltimore 
Recetas le te ‘cinta thal ha The New Process Cork Company, of 

Des . T 4 > ' ¢u08T " 

Tr ad ie te a os ae Wits @ Co. Ware Brooklyn, N. Y., manufacturers of rubber 
a all Gin teeiienedl tn the Cuneta We stoppers, have consolidated with the Crown 
aah Deaton White & Co., dealers in crude and r Cork & Seal Company, of Baltimore, Md., 

a a oe a claimed rubber and the wie y” Tine . and will remove their manufacturing opera- 
Lambertville plant but will use it as a serv softeners, announce that they have moved tions and executive offices to the latter place. 
ssa eatin Seed aliameillh oitineed Mian ai their offices from the Flatiron Building i 
eastern trade The company have been the Mar 7 to the Akron Savings & Loa The Okonite Company, of Passaic, N. J., 
manutacturers of rubber boots and _ shoes Bu has recently taken over the Hazard Manu 
since 1875 under the tra me of “Snag tacturing Company, at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
proot” footwear he have emploved at Northern Rubber Company and will operate the plant under the name of 
iverage of 400 people at the Lambertvill The Northern Rubber Company is re Hazard Insulated Wire Works, Division of 
plant ported to have purchased part of the factory The Okonite Company 

The change to Middletown is made chief property of the Ballardvale Mills Company, 
because of the surplus manufacturing ca Ballardvale, Mass, near Lawrence and will [ 
pacity at the ( ecticut tactort and thy begin operations as soon as_ the necessary 
economies possible by « centrating produc repairs and changes have been c mpleted 
tol at one factor, It underst wood that lhe oticers ot the recently organized North- 
the Middletown plant will close on Febru ern Rubber Company include J. Arthur Jen 
ary 3 for tw veel vhile the machinery kins, president; Thomas E. Eaton, treasurer | 9 
from Lambertvill being installed and Everett Sweet, superintendent aneeid 














INTERNATIONAL PULP CO., 41 Park Row, NewYork, N.Y. 
| SOLE PRODUCERS OF PURE AS RP t STi fh a SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR USE IN RUBBER 


Covered and Protected by Letters Patent Registered at U. S. Patent Office, Washington, D. C. 
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GENERAL TIRE VOTES 
NEW FINANCING PLAN 


Stockholders Authorize New Six Per 


Cent Preferred Issue to Retire Pres- 
ent Outstanding Seven Per Cent 
Stock—Shows Gain in Sales. 

THE recent meeting of the stock- 


| 
i \ holders of the General Tire & Rubber 


Compa 


tavorably 


y, at Cleveland, O., the proposal was 
the 
issuing $3,500,000 in 


voted upon to enlarge com- 
pany's capital by 


stock, 


all of the 


new 
preferred at the same time calling in 
outstanding 
amounting to $1,420,000 It 


vote d t 


present preferred, 


was further 
amend the charter of the company 
to permit the additional issuance of pre- 
ferred from time to time up to $6,500,000, as 
the business of the company continues to 
expal d 

The old preferred issue is a 7 
stock but the 


cent, 


per cent 


new issue of $3,500,000 will be 


6 per exchangeable on a share for 


} 


share basis for the old, plus $10 in cash and 


a dividend adjustment as of the date of 
exch VC 
e average net earnings for the past 5 
years were $1,417,992 or seven times the di- 
vidend requirements on the new preferred 
stock soon to be outstanding and in 1927 
alone they were the equivalent of eleven 
times such requirements. Besides the pre- 
terred stock there is 81,500 shares of 
col 
Assets Seven Times Liabilities 
Phe mmpany’s balance sheet shows cur- 
rent assets to be about seven times the cur 
rent liabilities Sales during the year 
amounted to a little less than $24,000,000 
Net earnings after depreciation and Federal 
taxes were $2,233,778.60 The consolidated 
balance sheet as of November 30, 1927, but 
adjusted to give effect to the new financing 
plan and the retirement of the existing pre- 
ferred stock, was as follows 
ASSETS 
Curr Asss 
( Y inks 
: 4/ 
Not " 
I $ 4 
\ EMPLOYEES 
Se apital stock, et 72,727.1 
M1 INVE MENTS, I 
l Reserve Ss ) 24.7 
Ca ASSETS 
| } nes. ete 19 6.2 
Le f ley 609 j $84,.482.7 
att 
D RR CHARGES 
| ns ance i i+ , 
} lies ] 4.04 478 
LIABILITIES 
CuRR 4 ITIES 
A iyabl 945.72 
4 ed taxes 10 
Py Fed. tax 4 7 7 
RESER Ww 
( urar c 71 « ‘ 
( encies 178,100.¢ + \ 
( ( ATI Pri RRED STOCK SERIES \ 
uw value $100 per share 
Ne { } 
Como Srock r va $25 per 
Aut 1 1.000 shares 
Outstandine-—81.50¢ 
Ss Ss 0 00.0 
Sip 4.7¢ OR 6.20 a8 
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Special Set of Firestone Tires Made for J. M. White at a Cost of $1,340 with 
Which He Hopes to Win the World’s Speed Record at Daytona Beach, Feb. 15-23. 


GOODYEAR COTTON MILLS 
OPERATING CONTINUOUSLY 
\ record for continuous operation has 
been set by the Goodyear Cotton Mills, Inc., 
Killingly, 


sixth year 


Conn., which has entered upon its 

For the last five years the fac- 
tory has operated with day and night shifts, 
all working at maximum hours permitted 
State statutes, 
and 60 


The product of the mill 


under the which is 55 hours 


for day workers hours for night 


workers per week 
has been exclusively tire fabrics, the com 
pany being a subsidiary of the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company and the chief sup- 


plier of cotton goods to the parent company. 


New Rubber Heel Company 


The Balloon Rubber Heel Corporation, 
headed bv B. G. Gray, vice-president of the 
Western Maryland Railroad, Baltimore, 


Md., has located its plant at Beverly, Mass., 
where it will immediately begin production 
The new heel, which combines the principle 
cushion with a non-skid heel sur- 
the lightest 


of an air 


face, 1s claimed to be one ot 


heels in the market. F. J. Gleason, wno 


has been connected with the rubber business 


in various capacities for 35 vears, is vice 


president and manager of the concern 


GOODYEAR APPLIES FOR 
FOUR RADIO STATIONS 


he recent announcement of the 


Following t 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, that di- 
rect radio communication would soon be at- 
\kron home office and 
the 


tempted between the 


their plantation projects in Liberia, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company has now 
made application to the Federal Radio Com- 
establish four 
short wave stations to be located at Akron, 


O., Los Angeles, Cal., Wolverhampton, Eng- 


mission for permission to 


land, and Sydney, Australia, in order to 


create a system of intercommunication be- 

tween the home office and its subsidiaries. 
Hearings on the Goodyear application was 

The 


Still- 


held in Washington on January 24. 


company was represented by C. A. 
man, vice-president, John Grotzinger, elec- 
trical engineer, and Brandon Wentworth, 
radio engineer. 


French Ochre Agent 
V. G. Thomas & Company, 99 John Street, 
New York have 
distributors in United 
the French ochres manufactured by 


City, been appointed as 


the States and Can 
ada of 


the Societe des Ocres du Midi, Apt., Vau- 


cluse, France. This concern produces the 
“G. A. R. No. 1” brand which is claimed 
to be bright in color, strong, clear and 
chromy in tiat and uniform. 


Hankins Rubber Company 
The Hankins Rubber Company, recently 
incorporated in Ohio for $100,000, has pur- 
chased the plant of the Trolley Supply Com- 


pany at Massillon, Ohio, and will shortly 
begin the manufacture of surgeon's gloves 
and other rubber surgical sundries. The in 


corporators include S. B. Hankins, formerly 
vice-president of the Massillon Rubber Com- 
pany. 


The German firm of August Wagelin A 
G.. of Kalscheuren, manufacturers of carbon 
black, is reported to have acquired the Rus- 
Kahl-am- Main 


sfabrik Kahl, of 
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MURRAY RUBBER COMPANY 
BRINGS OUT NEW TIRE 


The Murray of Tren- 
ton, N. J., line of 
tires guaranteed for 24,000 miles of service. 
The 
plies of fabric than in the ordinary standard 


Rubber Company, 


has introduced a new 


new tires, in all sizes, have two more 


tire of the same size. The last two plies 
have a heavy rubber cushion underneath 
them The construction known as the 


“squegee” construction, is said to insure the 
flexibility 


of the 4-ply and gives the strength and free- 


and freedom from carcass trouble 


dom from “shimmeying” of the 6-ply. 
Murray salesmen have only had the new 
line in hand since the first of the year, but 


are reported to have already signed up many 
Many new factory repre- 
sentatives are sales force, 


Murray Company officials look for- 


new distributors. 
being added to the 
and the 


ward to an encouraging year 


COAST TIRE 
ELECT 


& RUBBER 
NEW OFFICERS 


A completely new set of officers were 
elected at the recent special meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the Coast 
Oakland, Cal 


also made 


Tire and 


Rubber Company, One change 
directorate 


Budo, 


of vice-president 


in the 
Louis S 


was 
who has held the 
manager for 


posit ion 
and general 


several years, was named president, succeed- 


ing J. C. Hughes, who is retiring from active 
business. 


Egbert Laub was elected vice-president to 


succeed Mr. Budo. Mr. Laub has only re- 
cently completed a post graduate course at 
Leland Stanford University. He will also 


Board of Directors as the suc- 
Mr. Hughes. C. E. 


oldest 


sit on the 
cessor to Armstrong, 


one of the men in the organization, 


Suc ceeding E. H. 


was appointed secretary, 
Russell, who retires. 

The new officers announced that an inten- 
sive campaign to build up the company’s 


business on the Pacific Coast will be launched 


during the current year 


Biggs Vulvanizing Equipment 
Boiler Works Company, Ak- 


distributed a new 
and 


The Biggs 
ron, Ohio, 
catalog on 


have recently 
devulcanizers, 
“patented 


vulcanizer 


vulcanizers 
calling especial attention to their 


Simplex boltless, quick-closing 


door” for horizontal and vertical vulcanizers. 


The door is opened and closed by revolving 
the head approximately eight inches, the head 


rotating on a central trunnion, and swings 


Che 
by the 


on extra heavy hinges head is sup- 


ported 
in contact with companion lugs on the door 
frame, supporting 


against pressure lugs coming 


these lugs automatically 
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the load, thus assuring safety, as each lug 
bears its proportionate share of the total 
load automatically, and eliminates the un- 
certainty of equal load distribution as ex- 
perienced on head of the bolted type. This 
locking feature also eliminates the manuel 
operation heretofore employed on the bolted 
type door of tightening the door bolts. 

The company is also distributing a new 
circular to the trade showing their lately 
developed jacketed hot water vulcanizer for 
use in connection with the Laursen process. 





The Com- 


pany, 


Philadelphia Rubber Works 
Philadelphia, Pa., have completed plans 
of the construction of an addition to their 
plant at Oaks, Pa. It is estimated that the 


» 


new addition will cost $40,000, and work will 
be started at an early date. 






IT PAYS TO MICRONIZE 
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Rubber Furniture 
At the recent British rubber industry ex- 
position various articles of furniture, manu- 
factured entirely or in part of rubber, were 
exhibited. The range of articles included 
theatre seats, household floor mats and stair 


treads. A lounge room was also shown 
equipped with rubber-topped tables and 
chairs. * 


Economy Builds New Plant 

The Economy Rubber Products Company, 
of Dayton, Ohio, has practically completed 
arrangements for the construction of a new 
plant building which will be ready for occu- 
pancy by the middle of the current year. 
In the meantime they have already disposed 
of a part of their old factory but will remain 
in possession until the new unit is completed. 








N enormous molecular tenacity—the tre- 
mendous grip of each tiny particle—makes 
MICRONEX supreme for rubber footwear. It 


means the utmost in resiliency and long wear. 


MICRONEX makes possible a lighter weight ten- 
nis shoe—a tougher sole and heel. 
not crack it, nor will water readily rot it. The jet 
black color makes black varnish superfluous. 


For all stocks for tennis foxing, soling, moulded 
soles and heels, and fibre soles, insist upon 


LICGRONEX; 







The sun will 



















Binney ¢ 


41 E.42nd 


The King of of Rubber Pigments 
You will find that it pays to MICRONIZE. 
Samples and specific data furnished upon request. 


we 


« Smith @ 


et-New York City 
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C. H. ROPER GOES TO 
ENDICOTT JOHNSON CO. 


Charles H. Roper, for many years general 
factory superintendent at the Hood Rubber 
Company, has joined the Endicott Johnson 
Corporation at their rubber plant in Endi- 
cott, New York, where he will act in a simi- 
lar capacity in their growing “jigger” de- 
partment. 

Mr. Roper is well schooled in rubber foot- 
wear, having been in charge of the manufac- 
turing department and cost department at 
the Hood plant before he was advanced to 
footwear factory manager, and finally to 
general manager of all departments includ- 
ing tires and mechanicals. 

Endicott Johnson has been making their 


own rubber heels and soles and tennis shoes 
for several years, and it is understood that 
they will branch out further into arctics, 
gaiters, boots and rubbers until they make a 
full line of footwear. 





New Tire Plant in Chicago 
The Karg Tire and Rubber Company has 
ypened a plant at 6555 West 65th street, 
Chicago, Ill., for the manufacture of what 
is claimed to be a newly developed tire with 
a puncture-proof feature. The production 
schedule at the outset calls for 1,000 tires 


per day. The puncture-proof quality of 
the tire is said to habe been developed by 
the use of steel strips. The tire is known 
as the Gostling tire, taking the name of its 


inventor, Fred J. Gostling. 
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AKRON, OHIO 





The Philadelphia Rubber 
Works Company 


Manufacturer of 


RECLAIMED RUBBER 


of 


STANDARDIZED QUALITY 
Ac 


NEW YORK 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. 


Be 


OAKS, PA. 
(Montgomery County) 














CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


10 cents a word, minimum charge $2.00, 
payable in advance. 
Address replies to Box Numbers 


THE RUBBER AGE 
250 West 57th St., New York City 























HELP WANTED 








NEWARK factory — Stationers’ Rubber 
Goods—has an opening for a chemist with 
practical mill experience, compounding and 
experimental work. State age, experience 
and past connections. Address Box 476. 

















NEW PRODUCTS WANTED 


Several of the largest manufacturers in 
the rubber industry seek new products to 
manufacture. 
We, as consulting and industrial engineers, 
have been retained to secure products for 
their consideration. 
Only products in the RUBBER field that 
are patented or for which patent has been 
applied will be considered. 
Please submit COMPLETE information, 
including specifications, drawings, esti- 
mated cost of manufacture and date of 
patent or when applied for. 
All data will be returned promptly if 
the product is not adaptable to our clients’ 
requirements. 

BOX 477 


THE RUBBER AGE 
250 West 57th St., N. Y. 























Use the 
Classified “*Ads” of 
THe Rupper AGE 
for Results 





Consulting Rubber Technologist 
PRACTICAL 


Twenty years’ experience with the largest 
and most successful companies in the 
country 


Physical and Chemical Testing 


Bpecial facilities for abrasion and quick 
age tests 


Expert Advice to Correct Factory 
Trouble 


New Processes and Formulas 
Developed 


R. R. Olin Laboratories 


P. 0. Box 72, AKRON, OHIO 
Telephones: Barberton 828, Portage 2516-R 
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RKET PRICES 


Crude, Scrap & Reclaimed Rubber - Cottons and Fabrics 


FEBRUARY, 4, 1928 





COTTON Ducks CRUDE RUBBER 


Li} See os ‘ Small commitments in tton ducks ha . , 
Hk ex ed a series an ve HE crude rubber market has been 
; : ' : 

a , ail iam tmal been the rule im the trading over the last , , ‘ . 
erra ‘ la . ) . more active within the last fortnight 

f ‘ ‘ ; tat for enot middlings two weeks and quotations Nave generally re- ° . 7 . a 
» ! ‘ middling , : ‘petit: than for many months. On the New York 

Predictior mained nominal and unchanged. Mills report : ; 5 ; 
“ee ae , , . Rubber Exchange two record days were ex- 
, genera i reducti in inventories, however, o1 

eT] , perienced on February and 2, whet ore 
' e plantes hlling and enameling qualities. Late prices '! . ; » Was mor 
tt follow than 2,000 lots were sold during each trad 

a howe i] ' ” especiall felting and Hose ib. .35 @ .36 ing session. The feature of the Exchange 

Enameling Ib 35\4a 40 -] | | . 
tad 3 ’ : + ‘on market was the amount t Dusiness done tor 
Litt my xpected Hi Shoe Ducks ib. .81 @ .85 - I . 
. . i Se ae Single filling Ib. .16 @ .17% foreign accounts Under sucl pressure of 
pT IRS ' . Double filling Ib. .18 @ .19 
* 1 ; line tl ae ae a cadih 
Pineneat ; ‘ +4 ef ' ; — a heavy selling e marke dec ed steadily 
De , - wn are ‘ 1 lec but not sharply and shows a net loss ot 
Pa 1 TT) . : 

H | prices for spot RECLAIMED RUBBER approximately 24% cents throughout the list 
n | ( . ! j er \ctivit has continued in the reclaimed from the price levels two weeks ago. 
, rubber market in spite of the decline in crud here is ample rubber in hand for the re- 

Feb. 4 Jar = , . . 
Hich 1 pA Rgaegs Sie rubber prices Production is also reported quirements of the next few months and it 
O5 _ Ionia ¢ oe 1 ‘ " ] 2 2 
February 6.9 ) : to be proceeding at Capacity schedules \ is apparent that the manufacturing interests 
March 6.9 6.9% 15.5 
rene, { t ot opp? NIST 1) - d s th | ire - 
May 17.14 18.9 f ral tor puimism pervacd e entire are not giving very serious consideration to 
laim I , | he trac looks ' 
reclaimed rubber market and the trade look distant positions. Stocks of rubber in Lon- 
17 
re . ‘ for a still greater increase in reclaimed con- 4, a 
. ‘ . : don hi hown another slight increase an 
lire Fab ics Ca RS oh ts ier ireae 1 have she ( rease and 
sumption aut £ 1928 than was xperienced 


January arrivals in the United States esti 


Pri tire fabt ve dropped ap n 1927. Price a CR in eae 
' tA rices remains firm and unchanged < 

pt 1 du mated at 44,700 tons are unusually heavy 

. Late a tat ns ( is Lows : 

f ist e general under the circumstances e tone of the 

di High Tensile , market is barel tead 1 still lower 
Super-Reclaim No. 1 Black 

hee ‘ / hu : ‘ ). 17% @ 18 prices are bet 0 tree] DT licted by the 
: , Super-Reclaim No. 2 Black 

terest ries al hb. .14 @ .14% trade 


und are High Tensile Red Ib. .164%@ .16% 
Mat mitments be de Shoe 


of es Unwashed hb. 08 @ .08% on Feb. 4 were as t 
livered dui t I In spite Washed ib. .10 @ .10% 


7 ‘ » x a. ae 
Prices on the New \Y side markets 





? Thve cle" | ‘ T T ‘ ] t if \ . 
Tube Plantations— 

The Rubber A t \merica reports No. 1 (Floating) hm. .18 @ .18% , i — - 

, - No. 2 (Compounded) i. .144%@ .14% —- ~ renee Sheets ue of 
tha é ric ft ( Spo 4m, >: ot 
’ ned Stat a , noe 1 148.793.259 Tires ee 37%4@ 7 

Black, washed 10 @ .10% March a 4 a 
pound test pr Black, unwashed 08%@ .08% April-May pdr, >” en 
Black selected tires Th. .08%@ .09 First Latex, crepe spot > 1 73 31% 
CORD Dark Gray Ib. 12%@ .13 Amber Crepe, No. 2 35% G 36 
Peeler, carded, 23 rt i22@ 4S Light Gray bh. .184@ .13% Amber Crepe, No. 3 35 @ .35% 
Peeler, carded i/3 ! ‘ a 14 White tb 165 @ .15% Amber Crepe, No. 4 s41,6a 34, 
Peeler, carded n a a al Truck, Heavy Gravity th. .07%@ .08 Brown Crepe, Rolled 30%@ .30% 
Peeler arded ? j “a 4 Truck, Light Gravity tb. 084@ 08% Brown Crepe, Clean, thir 35 @ 35% 
Egyptian, carded ; Ib 3 a 4 , Brown Crepe, Specky 44a 34%, 
Egyptian, combe ib. 57 @ .58 Miscellaneous Liquid Latex, per gal. 1.50 @ 1.75 
CHAFERS Mechanical Blends th. .07 @ .08 
Carded America 4 '? ‘al 38 Red ih. .14%@ .15 Paras— 
Carded Americar rt ' a - : — Uo-r 1, G 991 
on ‘ p-river Fine S*4fa 25'2 
Carded Ameri } a +0 - 2 AR On 
p led A - - 7" a Up-river Medium 24% 20 
ardex merical { ‘ } 4 : : a 4 
Up-river Coarse 22%@ .238% 
LENO BREAKER . crap Rubber Acre Bolivian, fine 28%,q@ .29% 
Carded American, 8% ~ 2 ¢ & Dealers are complaining of the difficulties Caucho Ball, Upper 23%@ 24% 
Carded Ameri ‘ t . . . io SP Islands, fine 264%.@ .26% 
SQUARI WOVEN Or ¢ ecting which is a general seasonal con- 
Carded American 17% « dition during the winter months The de- Centrals— 
. _ 171 ' = j 1 neal mM fais Central scrap 2% fa 23 
Carded Amer ! ( mand on the part of reclaimers still holds uy ; ' 
™ : . 1 ag ‘ ’ : ; ; P Esmeraldas 22% 23 
;, n fair volume Prices remain firm and Guayule, washed and dried @ .30 
practica un ore | | itest quotatit S are ‘ 
Sheeting : Balata— 
> rs c..4 
: etl 1g Block, Colombia 388 
Phe market , ‘ heen fairly Prices to Consumer) Block, Cuidad 39 a 
byy clea ‘ _ le atal _ Auto tire peelings ton 38.00 @40.00 
Standard White aut ton 65.00 @67.50 LONDON MARKET 
t val i t tori and } Mixed auto ton 27.50 @28.50 : , 
Bicycle tires ton 27.00 @30.0 Standard Ribbed Smoked Sheets—Buyers 
t ‘ 1 4 4 ton 28.00 630.00 Spot 17%. 18d 
ea id ruct res ‘ 2150 = 2 
tion 4 rengerted Roots and shoes th 07% @ 07 % February 177.@ = «18d 
Arctics, trimmed DH. .01%@ .01% March 17s @ -18d 
10-inel 2.50-yard y a } Arctics, untrimmed hb. .01 @ 01% April-June I8\44,@ .18%d 
{O-inch 2.85-y ’ i 1% Inner tubes, No. 1 Dm. .09 @ .09% 
10-inch %.15-yard 2 a 12% Inner tubes, No. 2, compounded 06 @ 06% SINGAPORE MARKET 
40-inch %.60-yard - ts @ 10% Inner tubes, Red tb. .08 @ .08% 
40-ine} urd vd Sua 08%, Air Brake Hose ton 40.00 @42.50 Standard Ribbed S.aoked Sheets—Sellers 
40-inch 4.25-yard yd a . Rubber Hose ton 18.00 @20.00 Spot 17% @ .17%d 
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j 
= We maintain ONE WAREHOUSE ONLY—AII stocks 2 
F under one roof—no branches. This lowers our overhead. a 
' 
. Rubber Machinery Specialists | 
Mills = Cameron Slitters; Royle Tubers; Whenever you are in need We also Buy and Sell Surplus = Wire | 
Tub = Refiners; Calenders; Presses; of good rubber equipment Stocks of fabrics, liners, rub- = . 
—= ubers = Vulcanizers; Mills—60, 54, 48, get our list of machinery ber, manufactured rubber prod- = Phone 
Calenders = 4 and 36”, all makes, with or first. We are sure to have ucts. Let us quote you on ‘: or 
h = without motor drives. just what you want at the your overstocks. = , 
— Washers 5 lowest prices. = Write 
at Presses & = Your 
“ pyes SURPLUS TRADING CORP. | eeaire. 
eX ete. 104-110 PARKHURST ST. _ pone: T72** NEWARK, N. J. 3 ™ets. 
nore — 
siiaiaietetaaai re enbtiiestian 
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S Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc. | 


list 44 Beaver Street New York 


hs | || H. MUEHLSTEIN 
ct | | || & COMPANY, Inc. 


- Importers of | : CRUDE “*» SCRAP 
=|| CRUDE ||} RUBBER 
7 RUBBER | “For Service” 


NEW YORK .- 41 East 42nd St. 























AKRON - 1111 Akron Savings & 
Loan Building 








871% ‘ 
84 ‘ . La Salle St. 

7! 6 Members Rubber Exchange of New York, Inc. : eco pont 2 4 

co | - ederal St. 

6 | Members Rubber Exchange Clearing House, Inc. 1 LOS ANGELES - 728 South Hill Street 

34% H 

354 | AKRON OFFICE: 507 Second National Building 1 WAREHOUSES: Jersey City, N. J. and 
+ s Telephone Main 3799 : Akron, Ohio 
























































Perfect Beads RUBBER DRYERS 


3 Entire freedom from bead trouble in the construc- 
3 tion of straight side tires is assured by the use of The Hunter Process 
0 either National “(Patent)” High Tensile Strength, e 
Flat Woven, Bead Braid on our new (Pratt Patent) in 
3 Cables. Thes cables, de to di i + : 
Bead Cables ese cables, made to dimensions The Carrier Ejector System Dryer 


specified, have seven strands, yet only one piece 
of wire is used without soldered, welded or 


brazed joint. The successful drying of Rubber is essentially a 


Inquiries solicited regarding this special service. 


National Standard Company (arrier Fngineering (@rporation 


750 Frelinghuysen Ave. Newark, N. J. 


y +r fo . working 3 oy vf oo Et oe ~ problem of humidity control. The patented 
rat or ra cables no cnarge o re nu : ° ° s 
turers) end full information as to our products Hunter Process is used exclusively in Carrier 
, and service. Dryers. Carrier automatically controlled dryers 
; Our engineering department tests beads and fur- reduce time, space and milling costs. 
i | nishes complete confidential reports as to their : ¥ 
; stretch, set and bursting point, without charge. Write concerning your problem 
e 
| 
| 























Niles, Michigan 
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LATE RUBBER CHEMICAL PRICES 


Accelerators — Colors — Softeners — Compounding Materials 
FEBRUARY 6, 1928 








THE excellent conditior f the rubber chemical market con over the northern, eastern and many of the southern states created 
t ( Last month the volume movement of all lines « a demand for rubber overshoes and galoshes which depleted stocks 
che my materials exceeded expectations and rapidly. This condition has meant increased activity on the part 
r ' ce at the same pace, it of footwear factories with a consequent larger demand for com- 
has start t sti the outlook is good for another big pounding materials. 
me bes and mechanical goods has in \ new material, Oxynone, has just been announc« It is classed 
( year while reports from toot- as both an accelerator and anti-oxidant and many advantages are 
wea cent storm area which extended claimed for it by the producer. 
ACCELERATORS Lithophone, Azolith Dm.  .05%@ .05% | Acids, Fatty 
Organic Lithopone, Vanolith Ib. 06%qQ — Stearex Ib. 10 @ .14 
A-i Ib. 10 @ .80 Titanox . ib. 10 @ .10% Stearic, single pressed Ib. 10 @ .il 
A-il Ib. 1765 @ .90 F Cal. Base Pigment Ib. 10 @ .10% Double pressed Ib. A1%@ .12 
A-i6 Ib. 65 @ .86 Zinc Oxide—American Process Alkalies 
A-19 ib .765 @ .90 American Azo: Caustic soda, 76% ewt. 3.76 @ 3.91 
A-20 ib. 60 @ .75 ZZZ (lead free) Ib. 064%@ 07 Soda ash, 58% C.L. cwt. 1.424%@ 1.46 
Aidehyde ammonia, crystals . Ib. 65 @ «70 ZZ (leaded) Ib. 06%@ .07% Oils 
Aniline oil, drums, Zinc Oxide—French Process » Castor, No. 3 bbis. Ib. 134%@ «.14 
f.o.b. works Ib. 15 @ .16% White seal Ib. 11%@ — | Corn, crude, bbls. Ib. 09%@ .1l 
Crylene Ib. 0 g¢@-— Green seal Ib. 10%QG@ — refined Ib. ll @ .11% 
paste Ib. 56@q@— ; Red Seal 0%@ — Cottonseed, crude 08144@ .08% 
Di-Ortho-Tolylguanidine — 80 @ _ .85 | Yellows Cycline gal. 27 @ «84 
Diphenyiguanidine ; lb 64 @_ .68 Chrome Ib. 17 @ .20 Degras Ib. 044%@ .04% 
Ethylidene aniline Ib. 60 @ _ .66 | Ocher, French medium Ib. 084%@ .06 Fluxrite tb. 05 @ .06 
Excellerex b 26 @ 40 | domestic ve ND, — O1%@ 02 | Glycerine, C.P. drums Ib. .26 @ .26% 
Formaldehyde Aniline Ib. 38 @ Ae Linseed, Raw C.L. bbl. ....Ib. 094%4@ .10 
Grasselerator 102 Ib. 6244@ .67% COMPOUNDING MATERIALS Palm Lagos Ib. 07%@ 07% 
Grasselerator 552 Ib. 446 @ 4.60 Niger Ib. 07% @ .08 
Grasselerator 808 ib. 1.06 @ 1.85 Aluminum Flake ton 21.85 @24.50 Vansulol Ib. 10%4@ .— 
Grasselerator 833 tb. 1.50 @ 1.76 Ammonia carbonate Ib. 10%@ .12 Para-Flux . gal. 17 @-— 
Heptene Ib. 5 @— Asbestine ton 14.75 @18.00 | Peanut, domestic, crude Ib. 12 @ .12% 
Hexamethylene-tetramine Ib. 624%@ .67% Barium carbonate Ib. 02%@ .04 Petrolatum, white Ib. 08%@ .09 
Lithex Ib. 18 @ .20 Barium Dust Ib. 06 @ .06 amber Tb. 08%@ .04 
Methylenedianilide Ib. 388 @ .40 Barytes southern off-color, ..ton 12.00 @18.00 | dark amber tb. 08% @ .08% 
Monex ® 825 @ — Western prime white ..ton 23.00 @ — Pine, steam distilled Tb. 67 @ .69 
Oxynone Ib 68 @ .90 imported ton 27.00 @386.00 Rapseed, refined gal. 80 @ .82 
Para-Nitrosodimethylaniline, Basofor Ib. 04%q@ — Rosin, first rectified gal. 5 @— 
f.o.b. works Ib 92 @_ .96 Blacks second rectified gal. 5 @— 
Piperidine-Piperidyldithio- Arrow “Aerfloted” tb. 08 @ .12 | Resins and Pitches 
Carbamate Dm. 445 @ 4.60 Bone Black ;, Ib. 06%@ .1l1 Pitch, Burgundy ib. 064%@ .07% 
R & H 40 Ib. 50 @ «.55 Carbon, compressed............Ib. 07%@ .11% | coal tar gal. 5%@ .06 
R & H 60 tb. 50 @_ .65 Carbon, uncompressed ......Ib. 07 @ .1l pine, 200 Ib. gr. wt......bbl. 9.00 @10.00 
Bafex i. 1.20 @ 1.25 Drop Black weld. 06 @ .10 Rosin, grade K, 280 Ib. bbl. 9.99 @ — 
Tensilac, No. 39 Ib. 55 @ .60 Lamp Black Ib. 12 @ .40 Pigmentar gal. 33 @ «41 
Tensilac, No. 41 1D. 66 @ .70 Micronex Ib. 08 @ .12 | Tar Retort, 50 gal. bbl. 13.00 @14.00 
Thermlo F ib. 50 @ 55 Velvetex carbon Ib. 04 @ .07 | Solvents 
Thiocarbanilide, kegs 1D 28 @ .26 | Blane fixe dry f.o.b. works ....1b. o4@Qa— Acetone, pure tb. 144@ — 
Thionex mm. 825 @ — Carrara filler tb. 01%@ _ .02 Alcohol denatured, 
Trimene tb. 6 @-> | Catalpo (fact.) tb. 2@e-— No. 1 bbls. gal. 387%@ .44% 
bese D. 1.20 @ 1.85 Chalk ton 12.00 @14.00 | Benzol, 90% gal. 28 @ — 
Triphenylguanidine tb. 66 @ .7 Clay, China, domestic ton 8.00 @ 9.00 pure 22 @— 
Vulcanex tb. 82 @ .86 Aerfloted Suprex ton 9.00 @20.00 | Carbon bisulphide tr. 05%@ .06% 
Vulcone tb. 70 @ .74 Mineral Flour, Carbon tetrachloride 06%@ 07% 
Vulecanol tm. 1.05 @ 1.08 ec. lL. fob mine ton 20.00 @23.00 Motor gasoline, F 
Zz a8 tb. 1 @ 1.00 Tensulite 16.00 @ — | steel bbls. gal. 17 @— 
Inorganic Glues, extra white th. 20 @ .24 | Naptha, V. M. & P. gal. 14@— 
Lea, sublimed blue tb. 08%@ .08% medium white tb. 20 @ .24 Turpentine, spirits gal. 57%@ .58% 
Lead, white Ib 10%@ .12% common bone tb. 14 @ «415 wood gal. 484 @—_— q 
Litharge, domestic lb 09 @ .09% Magnesia, carbonate tb. 08%@ .11 Waxes 
Magnesia, calcined, Mica, powdered ton 90.00 @100.00 | Beeswax th. 56 @ 58 
light Tt. 06 @ .12 Rotten Stone (powdered) tb. 02%@ .04% Carnauba be) 40 @ .50 
heavy tb. 04 @ 04% Soapstone, powdered ton 15.00 @22.00 Ceresin, white tb. 13 @ 14 
Starch, powdered ewt. 3.30 @ 3.70 Montan, crude tb. 07 @ 7% 
COLORS Tale, domestic - 12.00 @15.00 Ozokerite, black th 30 @— 
’ . . - , Velvetex . 04 @ 07 green : p 
_— (See Compounding Materials) Whittae, commercial wh. ‘85 @ 1.00 ae onal He 26 @ .80 
Drussion, th. 33 @ 35 } ween cliffstone ewt. 150 @ — RSL Mold Solution gal. -75 @ .100 
Ultramarine bh. 08 @ .85 —— ee i , 
Browns - 9% Wood i XxX a 4s a0 @ ms ANTI-OXIDANTS 
Unber Torker Pb: oa%e ‘og. | Wood pulp X ton 2500 @ — Antox D>. .79 @ 88 
Greens . , “s Zine Carbonate tr. 10 @ .12 ae tb. 14 a — 
Chrome, light tr. 27 @ $1 aoiiien - 68 e 7” 
° - - § ) ID .D0D G ~f 
aoe - = ¢ = MINERAL RUBBER Stabilite . bh 66 @ — 
Chromfum Oxide, bbl. bi) 35 @ .38 Genasco (factory) ton 50.00 @52.00 VGB TD. 55 @ .66 
Reds Montezuma, solid ton 28.00 @36.00 y 7 
Antimony Montezuma, granulated ton 82.00 @42.00 SUBSTITUTES 
crimson, 15/17 bis) 40 @a@ — Paradura ton 62.50 @65.00 Black tb. 08 @ .14 
sulphur free bis) 50 @ «52 Pioneer, MR, solid ton 42.00 @45.00 White tb. 10 @ 16 
golden 16/17 F-.S. ie 16 @ «.26 Pioneer-granulated ton 52.00 @55.00 Brown tb. 08 @ 15 
Indian English (dom.) bis) 08 @ .10 Robertson, MR. solid ton 84.00 @s80.00 F 
a > 18Kk@ 14 M.R (gran) ton 38.00 @s80.00 VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 
oner . . 
Red oxide, reduced be) 10 @ «11 = Sulphur Chloride (drums) tb. 08%@ .06 
suse th a: a ae SOFTENERS Sulphur flour, 
Venetian red th 02 @ .06 | Acids Superfine bags cwt. 2.20 @ 2.80 
Vermillion. quicksilver, } Nitric, 36 degrees ewt. 5.00 @ 5.25 Superfine, bbls. ewt. 2.55 @ 3.10 
English bis) 1.85 @ 1.95 | Sulphuric, 60 degrees ton 10.50 @11.50 100% pure, refined, 
Whites 66 degrees ton 15.00 @16.00 bags cwt. 2.60 @ 3.15 
Lithophone, Akcolith TH. .053/5@ .06 Tartaric, crystals tr. 31%4@ — | bbls. ewt. 2.95 @ 3.50 
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imports ot crude rubber 


as announced by the De 


HE gross 
I during 1927, 


partment of Commerce, totaled 425,142 long 


tons which compared very closely with the 
hgure of 432,316 tons as reported by the 
Rubber Association of America. With re 
exports of 27,775 tons during the year, the 
net imports are brought down to 403,472 
tons, which, as predicted, exceed the 1926 
importations by only the narrow margin of 
approximately 8,000 tons. Consumption 
figures for January have not been issued but 
art expected to show a greatl\ increased ton- 
nage over the extremely low December figure 
and by all indications the February con- 
sumption will be even greater. 

Crude rubber has suffered a decline in 


the market of approximately 4 cents in all 


plantation grades since the first of the year 


and there ample evidence, in considering 





PLAN OF THE SECTION 

The statistics included in this section 
have been chosen for their constant im- 
portance to the rubber industry. The 
tables are reprinted in the same relative 
position in every issue, each table being 
kept current by the addition of new figures 
as soon as they become available. The 
section accordingly affords the most up-to- 
date, complete and convenient statistical 
service in the industry. 
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the present statistical position of crude rub- 
ber, to support the belief that price levels 
will decline still further before there is any 


improvement. London stocks still remain 
high around a weekly average of 66,000 
tons and stocks within the United States 


and afloat are ample for the requirements of 
the manufacturers for several months. 
London and Penang markets have also re- 
sponded to the weakness in New York, N¢ 
British Colonial 


change was made by the 


Office in the exportable quota under the re 


striction policy and the minimum allowance 
of 60 per cent will continue for the next 
quarter. The average price for spot on the 
London market for the first quarter of the 


? 


present restriction year was 19.023 pence. 
Latest figures covering imports and exports 

of rubber in the leading producing and con 

included in the appro 


suming markets are 


priate tables in this section. 
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U.S. Consumption of Crude Rubber 


(Rubber Association of America statistics raised to 
100 per cent—All figures in long tons) 




















‘ z 
7——— Gross Imports ——7-—— Re-exports——,, _ E 2 Figures on Monthly Basis ~ 
. = = 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 
Sreeee avenee Zz & January 5,045 16,988 80,106 29,058 29,688 82,196 $1,518 
Total Value Total Value = February 5,955 14,767 30,149 25,786 29,761 31,136 30,18 
> : Long Declared per pound Long Declared per pound Long March 9,190 21,408 86,629 28,385 $3,498 s, , 
— _— — «(Te alue = =§- Cents Tons april 13,084 19,294 29,085 27,129 $4,189 382,696 35,871 
1921 185,394 73,772,677 17.76 5,716 2,414,924 18.86 179,678 May 16,028 28,246 36,155 25,845 35,322 29,864 34,592 
1922 801,076 101,843,188 15.10 4,809 1,921,828 17.84 296,267 June 16,142 $1,718 24,272 22,753 385,822 28,598 33,801 
1923 309,144 185,060,304 26.72 8,772 5,672,319 8.87 87 7 
1924 $28,056 174,231,331 23.71 10,809 6,057,637 2623 317 741 July 18,310 24,522 17,685 28,396 86,053 27,577 29,219 
1925 396,642 429,705,014 48.36 14,827 19,847,753 59.76 381,815 August 28,649 29,861 20.359 28,982 35,909 84,533 33,460 
1926 418,338 505,817,807 54.68 17,671 22,470,583 56.77 895,667 September 16,705 24,410 17,594 31,497 31,691 82,904 27,214 
1927 125,142 338,998,697 35.59 27,775 24,735,488 39.77 3,472 
- eas ne a 8.02 October 16,814 26,881 21,321 81,520 29,047 29,836 26,790 
1925: November 14.105 24,950 20,437 27,289 28,853 28,080 26,792 
Jan. $2,898 22,406,756 30.41 1,162 963,593 87.02 81,736 December 15,482 25,070 21,902 27,199 28,748 26,293 25,492 
Feb. 24,696 18,532,115 88.50 979 779,406 85.63 28,717 sneha, cementation Sa a 
Mar. 33,072 25,146,691 33.94 1,345 1,105,119 36.69 31,727 Totals 170,504 282,560 305,694 828,769 388,481 366,149 371,027 
Apr. 82,506 24,874,562 84.16 1,130 1,009,305 39.86 $1,376 - : 
May 36,932 30,311,754 36.64 1,203 1,823,445 49.12 385,729 — Figures on Quarterly Basis ~ 
June 31,569 26,855,883 37.98 1,198 1,577,106 58.75 30,371 Quarter 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 
July 82,455 338,701,723 46.36 1,278 2,182,681 74.52 $1,177 Jan./Mar. 96,776 87,609 95,263 94,301 99,216 
Aug. $3,412 89,884,348 6563.22 1,181 1,623,258 64.08 $2,281 Apr. /June 65,468 127,360 89,498 75,674 104,099 87,109 108,242 
Sept. 26,367 36,686,013 62.11 1,154 1,820,360 70.41 25,213 July/Sept. 55,621 83,813 99,493 93,793 89,893 
Oct 34,651 50,027,338 64.45 1,132 1,989,291 78.43 33,519 Oct. /Dec. 105,962 155,067 63,617 92,656 85,789 83,212 
Nov. 37,755 656,271,963 66.54 1,605 2,898,980 80.65 $6,150 ——— = ene SS § ————— 
Dec. 40,329 65,055,868 72.02 1,510 2,625,259 77.61 $8,819 Totals 171,425 282,427 305,507 889,752 384,644 358,415 
1926: — : 
28,18 q 9 Note—The Rubber Association estimates its monthly rubber consumption 
Feb. sees bey 4 hog a ia my nnigen 7 ae figures to be 90 per cent complete. Up until 1925 the quarterly figures were 
Mar. 42,152 70,589,581 74.76 1,886 2,735,234 66.51 40.816 likewise estimated to be 90 per cent complete; beginning with 1925 an esti- 
Apr. $4,544 48,742,589 62.99 1,128 1,605,098 63.58 33.416 mate of 92 per cent completeness has been used. These estimates have been 
May 29.756 86,896,080 55.35 1,052 1,558,987 66.17 28,704 used in raising the figures in this table to 100 per cent. The quarterly 
June 24,900 $4,498,561 61.85 1.105 1.871.217 55.41 23.795 figures are generally regarded as the most authentic; the monthly figures 
: ae ‘ may be accepted as preliminary. 
July $5,820 88,061,470 41.20 1,554 1,743,854 60.09 34,266 
Aug. 27,400 24,670,752 40.21 1,318 1,339,563 45.38 26,082 
Sept. $7,112 $2,625,082 39.02 1,437 1,519,870 47.20 35,675 
+ ee 29,333 25,300,483 88.50 1,366 1,316,270 43.02 27,967 R bb In i d to the U S 
ov. $8,925 34,661,631 $9.97 1,482 1,320,461 42.00 37,448 
Dec. 87,754 $8,261,866 $9.88 1,904 1,841,805 43.16 35,850 upber voice ap Pic 
1927: (Reported by American Consuls—Quantities in Long Tons) 
Jan. 43,340 $6,753,719 37.99 1,526 1,444,734 42.22 41,814 
Feb. 28.888  28.110.257 86.41 2.451 2.277.297 41.47 25,887 During the From Br. From From Dutch From London 
Mar. 35,514 28,693,026 36.07 2,768 3,249,665 52.50 82.751 Week Ended Malaya Ceylon FEastIndies &Liverpool Total 
Apr. 46,202 87,284,806 36.15 1,575 1,428,425 40.45 44.627 November 26 4,014 779 1,588 1,945 8,826 
May 86.548 $0.998.657 87.87 2.782 2.501.562 41.74 88,761 December 3 °.aee = sat pn a. 
June 83.045 27,838,770 $6.28 1,775 1,550,592 $8.99  $1.270 December 10 5,014 Lb 3.500 os 9.268 
December 17 5.395 565 1,801 1,789 9,550 
July $7,678 31,678,259 87.58 1,958 1.560.858 35.58 35,720 December 24 5,483 1,030 1,487 1,229 9,229 
Aug. $2.810 26.396.904 36.59 1.809 1.382.768 84.49 $1,001 December 31 4,810 719 1,988 268 7,785 
Sept. Q2AN1 «=s«PA.RAZ®LKHT «=AB TRA «60ND B.08K8.929 = 8.4.91 29.201 January 7 4,569 357 1,828 158 6,912 
Oct. 80.184  22.163.044 32.77 2,518 2.042.718 36.29 27,671 January 14 4,546 475 1,200 302 6,523 
Nov. 88.113  27.039.129 31.67 2.468 2.014.196 36.43 36.128 January 21 4,654 1,290 2,518 608 9,070 
Dec. 30,696 22,183,601 32.26 2,654 2,245,754 37.77 28,042 January 28 4,469 420 975 212 6,076 
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The Rubber Age 
February 10, 1928 


ge Sereetert = S y y 
er ceiigigzi = =| Average opot Closing Prices— 
f . g : 
eizifiisizis 2 Ribbed Smoked Sheets 
22 st wee a (New York Market) 
[1SSIBeesiss & _——Average Price per Pound for Years 1910-1921——— 
a = Ft ot Year Cents Year Cents Year Cents 
i eae ao 1910 206.60 1914 65.33 1918 60.15 
iw? pan 0 oo 1911 141.30 1915 65.85 1919 48.70 
1912 121.60 1916 72.50 1920 36.30 





8914 


2 tek = 1918 82.04 1917 72.23 1921 16.36 
——Average Monthly Price per Pound Since 1922—— 


88% 38% 38 


















































4.4.9 oa - 
Sse ins. 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 
ll SSanananli« & Months Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
oan a . Jan 18.82 32.73 25.86 36.71 79.50 38.75 40.25 
FAL S . te £ sd i} Feb. 16.12 $5.14 25.29 36.01 62.25 $8.25 
Danroo|“PsVroc 5 
Hotes | MOMns oF | Mar. 14.53 $4.21 22.83 41.00 59.00 41.04 
tat ot ot >’ + Apr. 15.99 $2.48 22.51 43.64 61.25 40.86 
DAasonoiows wo — May 15.25 27.39 18.89 58.47 47.75 40.76 
wale acta asi | June 15.11 26.88 18.81 77.26 42.50 37.25 
Sl - p H.9 F 
Danlae #- - = July 14.67 26.10 22.16 103.16 41.03 $4.44 
Sev 'we tome 7 Aug. 13.93 28.84 26.17 82.99 $8.50 35.12 
st ot ot et - g Sept. 14.44 28.95 27.56 88.88 41.00 33.67 
ISssssee2seiae = Oct. 19.78 26.98 $1.18 98.01 42.50 $4.32 
Nov. 23.88 27.14 34.33 104.80 38.50 37.5 
2 Bat eae Dec. 27.42 26.60 37.88 98.51 $8.25 40.63 
DiS onwuwettos 
ee Average ‘ 
Cet sree Sef xt for Year 17.50 29.45 26.20 72.46 48.50 37.72 
HOH HOw! ISsz = = al —s = = oe —_ 
oot tee | Mma > = ——————————————— ——————————— 
a\\sssegaals = London Closing Pri f Ribbed 
ao ocqyr 
Zi isseeessis = onaon osing rices O 1ppe 
* sot * 2 
Sz .f82E% : Smoked Sh 
_ So A - 
S2SS3S1S8SE5s 3 moKe eet 
RLM L Oe ok - (In Pence Per Pound) 
DOr Ose w ct . . . ° 
Saestenalan!l = Sixth Restriction Year—First Quarter 
Pot Da 5 SR ett | Day Nov. Dec. Jan. Day Nov. Dee. Jen. 
e@n=|/38|\ee8=83S S 1 16% 19% _— 17 17% 19%4 19% 
ow 2 | ooo 2 16% 19% —_— 18 18% es 19% 
« 7 u % s , 
28s oe et Ft : ee 19% Ot 19 is 19% 19% 
leaiSeeesiss F - ail 2 q 20 19% 19% 
owl “anna |ort ~ 5 17% 19% 19% . Li ; 
6 19% 19% 21 18% 19% 19 4 
ttt SS ee 7 17% «19% «19% 22 — =. 
ow Meotrtae eS Rg 17% 195 a, y> Be Z 9% 
60 co FF | 02 6d oo 6O oo OF . 17% 19% 19% 24 19% 191% 
Sept 2 lt n 10 17% 19% 195% 25 19% 19% 
annoSe~wieeeso & 11 17% “ 19% 26 19% - 19% 
Sassen laaer S 12 17% 19% 19% 27 . 191% 
2 a 13 19% 19% 28 20° 19% 18% 
> eSeease is 2 14 17% 19% 19% = aT = — 
aa al Seed | * ~ 1} 15 17% 19% — 30 9a 2 5° 
~ 2 ‘ 16 17% 1914 19% 31 - 18% 
= > ? . . . . 
- # > | £ F< = =x Fs | (The average price for the period for which daily prices are reported 
So i-a- too ;ec a oe - . . 
+ lee * | womn | ot 4 above is approximately 19.023 pence. The British Colonial Secretary has 
* announced that only 60% of the standard production will be exportable from 
ALLS te et 4 the restricted area during the next quarter if the price during the entire 
SSss*ananls = | > current quarter does not average at least 21 pence.) 
* Ft wFSFFS + | Average Price in Previous Quarters 
SaSivalasse= Ss || _ Quarter 1922-28 1928-24 1924-25 1925-26 1926-27 
0.900 ait 20.69. on 20 n || November-January 14.285 14.175 17.9983 46.709 19.265 
LFSC eS 5 FS | February-April 1e858 12.917 19.356 28.108 19.696 
eotanne |er SF May-July 14.242 10.947 88.469 21.001 18.165 
2 Ausrust-Oct« ber 14.944 14.632 43.269 20.199 16.620 
SEL SEPLE — park no nec ae 
S533 /22e88 '9 | 
—_— Closing Cotton Pri 
eeestse SESS | pot Closing Wotton f rices 
SeSs4aal|Saes =F Sap 
( Middling Upland Grade—New York Market) 
*- —» Pa of. 2.2 4 “ . 
e ugesseel| = Recent Daily Price Per Pound 
oiitw [oo eo + ° 
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Stock of Crude Rubber in the U. S. 


(All Quantities in Long Tons) 


At ON HAND AFLOAT ON HAND 
— ‘ “AND AFLOAT 


End of 1925 1926 1927 1925 1926 1927 1925 1926 1927 

Jan. 60,870 55,198 76,172 36,759 46,296 45,312 97,629 100,434 121,484 
Feb. 54,109 58,035 91,186 41,475 46,935 42,166 95,584 104,970 133,352 
March 52,494 61,822 85,740 40,577 43,567 49,600 93,071 105,389 135,340 
April 50,143 55,261 92,757 53,465 41,905 38,963 103,608 97,166 131,720 
May 52,064 64,360 94,563 46,846 40,303 44,181 98,910 104,663 138,744 
June 50,997 60,460 89,250 51,202 40,907 47,283 102,199 101,367 136,483 
July 46,245 64,900 98,469 46,008 38,062 40,587 92,248 102,962 189,056 
Aug. 42,354 60,870 96,148 41,254 37,360 40,937 83,608 98,230 137,085 
Sept. 86,367 62,078 97,829 55,151 42,464 37,966 91,518 105,542 135,793 
Oct. 84,085 64,089 97,452 51,098 52,930 42,804 85,183 117,919 140,256 
Nov. 34,885 69,385 101,034 42,692 47,311 37,076 86,577 116,696 138,110 
Dec. 51,215 72,520 100,130 48,208 52,020 47,938 99,423 124,540 148,068 


(Rubber Association of America figures raised to 100%.) 





Stock of Crude Rubber in London 


(No. of tons in Wharves and Warehouses, including Latex) 






































U. S. Tire and Tube Statistics 


(All Figures Represent Thousands) 
AUTOMOBILE CASINGS 
Figures for Recent Years 


1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
Production ......... 40,932 45,259 51,633 60,845 61,237 
Shipments 89,987 45,204 50,120 59,262 59,002 
I i vcriiddaistpeteteiomeiatenion 6,132 6,772 7,427 8,142 10,456 
Figures for Recent Months 
PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS INVENTORY 
1925 1926 1927 1925 1926 1927 1925 1926 1927 
Jan. 4,740 4,587 4,965 4,018 2,974 4,932 7,949 9,947 10,482 
Feb. 4,908 4,865 5,095 3,924 8,436 4,458 8,928 11,164 11,075 
Mar. 5,276 5,456 6,276 4,657 4,561 5,701 9,510 12,004 11,588 
Apr. 5,841 5,846 6,299 5,498 4,980 5,701 9,088 12,461 12,122 
May 5,467 5,023 6,151 5,954 65,211 5,657 8,611 12,348 12,462 
June 5,418 5,422 6,202 6,737 5,724 6,253 7,248 11,968 12,462 
July 5,587 4,950 65,087 6,298 6,887 5,978 6,421 10,592 11,826 
Aug. 5.607 5,872 5,752 4,760 6,744 6,398 7,261 9,782 10,721 
Sept. 5,007 6,706 4,822 4,569 6,040 5,717 7,681 9,818 9,722 
Oct. 4,505 5,108 4,777 5,580 4,544 4,799 6,670 9,917 9,667 
Nov. 4,229 4,324 4,220 3,671 3,733 4,086 6,955 10,297 9,502 
Dec. 4,760 4,683 8,601 4,718 8,142 10,456 
AUTOMOBILE INNER TUBES 
Figures for Recent Years 
1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
Production 50,850 60,116 70,706 82,614 76,618 
Shipments 49,673 59,072 68,016 81,004 71,691 
Inventory? 7,643 8,425 11,052 11,318 16,200 
Figures for Recent Months 
PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS INVENTORY 
1925 1926 1927 1925 1926 1927 1925 1926 1927 
Jan. 6,848 6,809 5,337 5,576 8,728 6,016 11,570 14,861 15,585 
Feb. 6,339 6,825 5,658 4,971 3,786 6,120 18,023 17,090 16,075 
Mar. 7,000 7,080 7,184 6,711 4,987 6,157 14,286 19,181 17,096 
Apr. 6,851 6,554 7,373 6,704 65,051 6,359 138,618 20,674 17,801 
May 6,846 6,149 6,737 8,040 6,304 6,140 12,501 21,141 18,889 
June 6,942. 6,171 6,806 9,082 6,898 6,832 10,409 20,248 17,8658 
July 7,544 5,729 65,284 9,140 8,569 17,070 8,635 17,267 16,004 
Aug. 7,618 7,424 6,480 6,928 9,579 7,983 9,271 15,462 14,664 
Sept. 7,254 7,590 5,651 6,665 7,762 6,758 9,950 15,312 18,511 
Oct. 6,612 6,208 5,065 7,845 5,474 5,024 8,726 15,929 18,5389 
Nov. 6.266 4,852 4,471 5,406 4,045 4,427 9,941 16,604 12,736 
Dec. 6,999 5,277 4,991 5,463 11,818 16,200 


(1) Rubber Association of America figures, raised to 100%. The Associa- 
tion estimates its figures to be 75% representative or complete when 
issued and that basis has been accepted when preparing the statistics 
in this table. 

(2) Held by manufacturers at end of period indicated. 








Automobile Production 
-— Passenger Cars —, -—— Trucks ——, 











At end of: 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 
Jan. 19,300 56,573 67,252 73,498 57,460 27,172 9,994 564,994 
Feb. 18,329 59,439 67,623 70,483 56,732 238,425 10,004 58,826 
Mar. 18,969 63,913 66,670 63,488 55,647 18,104 138,127 63,055 
Apr. 20,072 68,759 68,637 58,770 54,559 12,949 18,773 66,897 
May 20,921 70,403 70,146 54,439 51,615 5,895 20,384 67,169 
June 22,517 69,408 71,597 51,050 651,115 5,318 23,984 63,902 
July 25.346 71,065 71,515 49,937 62,073 4,258 27,727 63,717 
Aug. 30,674 73,211 72 58,427 49,700 4,619 30,165 64.491 
Sept. $5,504 72,175 54,523 44,011 5,453 35,077 68,236 
Oct. 41,743 69,229 58,891 87,523 5,086 42,138 69,569 
Nov. 45.550 70,786 of 60,074 33,593 3,869 44,057 67,050 
Dec. 50,652 69,792 72,299 60,246 29,488 5,697 48,918 
At End of Recent Weeks 
First Second Third Fourth Fifth 
; Saturday Saturday Saturday Saturday Saturday 
1927 
July 63,917 64,163 63,511 62,819 63,626 
August 64,177 64,557 64,842 64,259 
September 65,162 66,148 66,664 67,253 
October 68,519 70,167 70,916 70,060 69,551 
November 69,660 69,501 69,850 67,318 
December 65,869 66,011 64,761 63,397 63,207 
1928 
January 64,360 65,524 65,450 66,285 
February 65,909 
March 
April 
May 
June 
Rubber in Singapore and Penang 
(Stocks held by Dealers—Quantities in Long Tons) 
End of 1925 1926 1927 End of 1925 1926 1927 
Jan. 15,925 16,726 25,440 July 15,894 23,101 22,558 
Feb. 17,320 18,653 26,766 Aag. ........ 17,251 28,362 25,764 
Mar. 17,261 18,389 27,844 Sept 16,526 25,997 25,178 
Apr. 15,368 16,328 24,543 Oct. 15,346 26,614 25,790 
May 15,804 16,967 25,133 Nov. 19,788 25,486 28,369 
June 15,884 19,416 21,898 Dec. -18,840 26,443 25,798 
Rims Inspected and Passed in U. S. 
(Tire and Rim Association Reports) 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Total Balloons Total Balloons 
1923 28,140,620 0.6 1925 26,001,664 66.8 
1924 21,868,311 19.7 1926 24,199,524 78.8 
1927 1927 
January 1,489,078 77.0 July 1,679,587 84.4 
February 1,758,224 84.4 August 1,825,905 80.2 
March 2,071,989 85.1 September 1,727,122 77.7 
April 2,060,868 88.0 October 1,354,924 81.4 
May 2,169,208 86.9 November 838,591 67.8 
June 1,871,538 77.0 December 1,134,421 80.0 
U. S. Consumption of Gasoline 
(In Barrels of 42 Gallons) 
MONTHS 1924 1925 1926 1927 
January 11,918,000 14,386,000 17,582,000 17,888,000 
February 9,626,000 18,210,000 15,814,000 18,240,000 
March 10,961,000 14,890,000 19,302,000 22,464,000 
April 14,588,000 19,013,000 20,848,000 28,371,000 
May 15,889,000 20,459,000 24,218,000 26,579,000 
June 16,421,000 20,724,000 23,808,000 27,799,000 
July 18,610,000 22,879,000 24.752,000 29,784,000 
August 19,825,000 22,328,000 26,912,000 29,779,000 
September 16,871,000 20,177,000 22,929,000 28,409,000 
October 18,029,000 19,826,000 23,973,000 25,497,000 
November 16,607,000 18,024,000 20,618,000 24,400,000 
December 15,663,000 17,954,000 21,419,000 23,718,000 
TOTAL 185,003,000 223,865,000 262,165,000 297,928,000 








Total United Canada Total United Canada 
States States 
1920 -eveceseee 888,158 1,799,522 83,636 $22,089 311,581 10,508 
1921 ceseeeeseeeeee by 514,000 1,452,902 61,098 147,550 142,402 5,148 
1922 seiniieahbs ‘ 2,397,827 2,302,923 94,904 251,484 244285 7,149 
1923 . seseceseseeeseeee Oy 219,164 8,589,936 129,228 878,288 861,078 17,210 
1924 8,262,764 3,144,999 117,765 378,106 360,625 17,481 
1925 . 3,817,639 8,678,328 189,311 498,019 475,941 22,078 
1926 

January 284,703 272,922 11,781 $3,461 29,763 3,698 
February 834,524 319,763 14,761 41,685 37,608 4,077 
March 399,105 $81,116 17,989 49,288 44848 4,385 
April 401,836 383,907 17,929 68,887 50,314 3,573 
May 394,569 373,140 21,429 61,343 47,838 3,505 
June 858,360 339,542 18,818 47,048 44,110 2,933 
July $28,816 315,863 12,953 41,847 39,592 2,255 
August 393,040 380,258 12,782 47,907 45,404 2,508 
September 363,537 $50,918 12,624 61,299 46428 4,871 
October 300,142 289,547 10,595 46,965 42,890 4,075 
November .... 226,278 219,504 6,774 89,410 86.356 3,054 
December ............... 143,413 187,361 6,052 30,002 28,302 1,700 
TOTAL 8,928,328 8,766,836 161,487 534,082 498,453 40,629 
iit ae 208,718 196,978 11,745 40,874 87,248 8,681 
ll 275,458 260,682 14,826 41,947 38,118 38,829 
PEE Anescnmiitonineie .. 360,754 $41,665 19,089 48,590 45,056 8,534 
April 373,961 353,071 20,890 48,216 44,495 8,721 
a 374,259 $52,268 21,991 47,890 44,173 8,717 
June 290,188 278,718 16,470 43,008 40,265 2,788 
July , 242,144 233,425 8,719 $2,249 29,981 2,268 
Se ccntececcea 281,464 271,325 10,139 $4,552 $1,715 2,837 
September 233,694 225,013 8,681 35,145 32,564 2,581 
October 191,942 185,706 6,236 $7,141 35,586 1,555 
November 114,076 108,903 5,173 25,748 24,299 1,444 
December 145,902 139.850 6,052 29,772 28,072 1,70) 
TOTAL 8,973,236 3,808,753 164,483 500,869 461,960 


38,909 
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Exports of Crude Rubber from Principal Producing Countries 
(Long Tons) 
ee BRITISH MALAYA'—— DUTCH EAST INDIES* 
Gross Exports British 
Gross Minus India & Sara- North Java & Sumatra Other Indo- Amazon All World 
Exports Imports Imports Ceylon? Burma’ wak‘* Borneo® Siam* Madura E.Coast D.E.I. China* Valley* Other* Total’ 
1923 252,016 70,482 181,584 89,971 6,416 6,705 4,237 1,718 $2,930 46,344 57,822 5,067 16,765 7,856 406,955 
1924 259,706 108,524 161,182 39,997 7,697 6,699 4,621 2,962 42,446 54,497 80,347 6,688 23,165 9,065 429,366 
1925 $16,825 158,022 158,803 49,566 10,082 6,424 6,377 5,377 46,757 65,499 120,626 7,881 25,298 18,797 517,523 
1926 
Jan 30,452 10,237 20,215 4,246 1,273 416 72 289 4,110 6,239 8,165 866 1,284 1,805 49,380 
Feb. 80,440 8,306 22,134 6,120 725 488 450 253 4,524 6,717 6,854 554 2,759 1,978 51,556 
Mar. 85,012 14,800 20,212 5,177 1,113 792 561 418 4,527 6,566 11,984 573 2,126 1,899 64,948 
Apr. 23,727 10,565 13,162 3,766 590 679 374 293 4,226 4,598 6,285 410 2,318 1,529 38,230 
May $1,231 10,604 20,627 8,944 691 927 410 27 4,440 5,358 8,737 502 1,353 1,464 48,732 
June 80,624 11,764 18,860 4,208 452 779 612 275 4,444 6,125 10,614 549 1,213 1,279 49,310 
July 28,824 15,280 13,544 4,422 938 911 498 439 4,618 5,612 13,112 1,521 1,565 1,148 48,328 
Aus 84.625 95 21.030 5.666 521 890 476 316 4,132 5,699 10,390 378 1,888 1,097 62,483 
Sept 35,913 3,972 21,941 6,015 651 888 689 457 4.065 6.568 11,391 681 2,156 822 56,324 
Oct 89,367 15,203 24,164 5,672 634 805 473 385 4,058 6,998 11,491 661 1,904 1,023 58,268 
Nov $4,302 12 22,101 4,228 1,110 685 547 285 3,988 5,816 9,422 718 1,911 1,259 52,070 
De $6,811 14,716 22,095 6,498 1,176 895 617 338 5,054 7,117 12,786 790 3,821 714 61,901 
391,328 ‘3 10,085 658,962 9,874 9,155 6,079 4,027 52,186 71,418 121,281 8,208 24,298 16,017 621,530 
1927: 
Jan 84.946 14,995 19,951 6,697 921 959 685 804 4,184 6,705 10,541 941 2,885 981 55,654 
Feb 27,52 11,607 15,921 3,571 1,469 553 445 360 4,707 6,526 10,634 675 2,082 1,098 48,040 
Mar 41,346 17,464 23,882 7,142 1,124 997 639 432 5,657 7,003 12,490 733 3,203 1,791 65,093 
Apr 29,041 69 15,972 3,349 723 984 452 526 4,666 5,530 10,035 557 2,374 1,495 46,663 
May 41,39 491 02 3,124 60 786 415 348 », 430 5,528 14,099 586 2,431 1,207 50,616 
June 82,60 4,706 17,901 3,348 856 1,100 539 109 4,818 5,519 9,402 772 1,030 1,706 47,400 
July 23,947 12,697 11,250 4,018 827 859 500° 333 4,771 6,140 11,663 519 1,713 1,115 *43,708 
Aug 20.3 0 8,266 5,857 688 1,133 500° 546 4,855 6,683 12,054 716 2,004 969 *48,271 
Sept ) H 4,911 479 645 500° 498 3,635 6,052 10,059 497 2,474 1,213 *48,703 
oO } 1.04 »45 802 721 500* 542 8.810 7,755 13,633 775 2,704 1,155* *51,597 
N j 4,464 2 1,241 500* 600 1,127 6,587 14,393 683 2,547 1,196* *46,032 
Dex . ( 1,3 1,191 3.321 
(1) Mayalan net exports cannot be taken as production, since imported rubber exported as latex is not included which on a basis of 31% pounds 
rubber is largely wet native rubber, which is reduced about one-third in per gallon amounted to 2,342 tons in 1923, 1,008 tons 1924, 2,239 tons 
weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex is not included which on 1925, and about 60 tons in 1926. (*) Calculated from official import statistic- 
a basis of 8% pounds per gallon amounted to 115 tons in 1928, 1,117 in ff principal consuming countries, viz., United States, United Kingdom, 
1924, 8,618 in 1925, and 3,263 in 1926 (2) Ceylon Chamber of Com- France, Germany, Italy, Belgium and Netherlands. This figure includes 
merce statistics until 1926: rubber exported as latex is not included— guayule rubber. (*) This total includes the third column for British 
such shipments were equivalent to 18 tons in 1923, 98 tons 1924, 6 tons Malaya, “Gross Exports minus Imports,” and all the figures shown for the 
1925, and about 20 tons in 26 (*) Official statistics (*) Imports into ‘ther territories. ‘*Figure is provisional; final figure will be shown im- 
Singapore and Penang (*) Exports from “Other D.E.I.” are chiefly mediately it becomes available. 
wet native rubber, which is reduced about one-third in weight by remilling; 
bd ‘ . . 7 . ~ . 
Net Imports of Crude Rubber into Principal Manufacturing Countries 
(Long Tons) 
Austra- Scandi- Czecho- 
United United France Canada Japan Russia lia Belgium Nether- navia Spain slovakia World 
States*® Kingdom (h) Germany (ac) (ac) Italy (ce) (ed) (d) lands (abcdf) (gz) (abed) Total 
1919 236,977 42,671 17,685 5,584 6,395 9,753 9,894 75 1,002 8,995 2,771 3,149 2,418 Q 342,378 
1920 248,762 56,844 13,885 11,890 11,746 5,297 6,123 62 1,815 8,840 6,510 2,292 2,008 567 370,641 
1921 179,678 42,087 15,135 21,920 8,124 21,7138 3,906 165 1,014 1,705 1,022 1,279 2,245 569 300,562 
1922 296,267 11,724 24,352 27,546 9,207 15,984 6,430 2,498 2,643 172 -8,807 1,778 589 567 395,885 
1923 $00,372 12,700 27,892 18,519 13,277 15,372 8,489 2,986 1,649 2,184 792 2,528 630 1,128 408,018 
1924 $17,747 11,550 80,446 22,727 14,299 19,571 8,764 2,346 8,124 2,688 -807 3,178 944 1,370 414,847 
1925 $81,815 4,061 $2,956 $3,937 19,683 11,117 11,412 7,088 4,757 2,930 875 3,149 1,155 1,558 516,493 
1926 395,667 84,865 34,240 22,775 20,22 18,126 9,809 6,529 9,021 2,498 2,670 4,046 1,299 1,870 613,643 
1926 
January 40,345 6,886 2,832 703 2,188 892 760 $32 438 76 163 803 89 184 56,141 
February 31,435 8,114 3,063 1,118 1,865 741 1,041 643 512 143 88 397 145 75 44,375 
March 40,316 8,907 3,941 1,342 2,079 864 1,087 832 547 129 227 77 109 161 60,868 
April $3,416 8,275 4,121 1,781 1,615 1,868 865 402 505 71 93 335 130 193 53,670 
May 28,705 6.7738 2,519 1,848 1,239 1,010 705 200 468 186 241 225 60 192 44,371 
June 23,795 5,894 2,196 1,655 1,188 1,465 1,070 983 636 269 215 803 128 103 39,9° 
July $4,266 6,768 2.352 2,202 1,552 1,447 800 132 702 295 480 292 121 115 51,5z6 
August 26,081 7,327 2,457 2,110 1,888 1,284 796 655 1,27 303 594 836 90 151 45,347 
September 85,675 8,843 1,774 2,029 1,355 1,922 819 472 1,241 283 429 317 91 138 55,388 
October 28,110 8,082 8.376 2,423 1,865 2,396 645 585 1,004 801 2 860 100 121 49,370 
November 87.678 9,247 2.719 3,007 1,548 3,380 832 568 916 194 -18 858 90 181 60,695 
December 85,850 4.749 2,890 2,562 1,847 856 439 725 777 248 156 443 151 806 51,999 
1927: 
January 41,815 10,192 8.284 2.481 1,936 1,227 672 803 929 296 181 $16 189 100 64,371 
February 25,886 7,692 3,263 8.103 2.620 1,902 601 907 460 §02 158 336 146 210 47,781 
March $2,752 9,049 2.050 $3,475 3,760 1,578 852 784 780 454 86 385 137 27 56,026 
April 44,627 7,875 2.310 2.393 1,509 2,181 781 1,972 762 448 58 230 177 218 65,541 
May $3,761 2.896 2,006 3.380 2,519 1,084 918 887 694 6838 -57 335 155 2238 49,434 
June $1,270 2.282 2.387 8.632 2.086 798 942 1,506 557 575 -16 2438 164 183 46,609 
July Ss 0 1,116 2.384 2.946 2.104 1,505 1,007 415 900 436 66 227 177 236 49,239 
August $1,001 3, 463 795 3,119 013 1,970 684 518 772 552 32 151 55 272 48,598 
September 8.704 2.89 1,850 2.025 1 1,075 08 165 156 401 153 3 50,361 
October »T GT! 5 eae 4 202 4 202 1.790 1.966 1 9 R26 TT 
November 6,123 4 { 1,916 
December 
a—Inecluding gutta percha b—Including balata. c—Re-exports not de except in years prior to 1925. h—French imports have been reduced 12 
ducted in monthly statistics. d—Including some scrap and reclaimed rubber. per cent in order to eliminate imports of gutta percha and to reduce to 
e United Kinedom exports to Russia, and beginning with October, 1927, basis of net weight. *United States imports of guayule are not included 
exports from the United Stat Russia f—tIr line Norway, Sweden in this compilation: such imports amounted to 4,305 tons in 1926 and 


Denmark and Finland g—United Kingdom and French exports to Spain averaged about 400 tons monthly during the first ten months of 1927. 
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THIONEX 


for Mechanical Goods and Molded Articles 





By Pont Thionex imparts The greatest benefits are 
exceptionally good abra- Among the products usually obtained when short 


' in which du Pont Thionex 

sion resistance and aging ; cures at low temperatures are 
' is being used are: : 
properties to its compounds, used, although Thionex is used 











. Heels White Bulbs 
particularly to compounds Soles Spring Bumpers in many products that are 
containing a high percentage Matting Door Checks cured at steam pressures as 
, _— : a Tiling Boots and Shoes < 
of reclaimed rubber. Spring Horseshoe Pads _ Hot Water Bottles high as 65 pounds per square 
ge Ai ; > € 1 ¢ > . . , . — ° 
bumpers are more resilient Re Se eee ae inch. Quick curing Thionex 
when cured with Thionex at stocks are being mixed and 


low steam temperatures. Sole stocks have greater tubed or calendered without the slightest 
toughness and higher clongation, without sacri- scorching difficulty, due to the delayed action 
ficeof stiffness. Steam hosedeteriorateslessrapidly. of Thionex. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & Co., INC. 
Dyestuffs Department, Sales Division 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
Stocks Carried at Carney’s Point, N. J., Akron, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco 
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